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[ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. ] 


CONCENTRATION BY LOW TEMPERATURES. 
BY J. U. LLOYD. 


| by noticed with interest the paper in the AMERICAN 
Drvuaaist April, p. 76, regarding the method of con- 
centrating a liquid preparation of coffee by the 4 
lication of a low temperature, the paper being as fol- 
ows: 


‘* EXTRACT OF COFFEE.—Paul Noirot, of Paris, is the patentee 
of a new method of preparing extract of coffee which is said to 
yield a very satisfactory product. 

‘* Roasted and ground coffee of the best quality is treated with 
boiling water in the usual manner, and the infusion caused to 
freeze by appropriate refrigerating apparatus. The ice crystals 
are rapidly crushed, and separated, in a centrifugal machine, 
from the dense accompanying extract Which does not itself 
freeze. This extract, which is thus freed from about 90 per 
cent of its aqueous constituent, is then completely deprived of 
water, in a vacuum apparatus, and the residue made into tab- 
lets or cakes.” 


I believe that it will be found that advantage has been 
taken by other persons of similar methods to free organic 
solutions from aqueous liquids, in most cases, perhaps, 
where nothing has been published in that direction. 
Where prolonged heat is destructive, the method is 
— I believe, in the future destined to be of exceptional 
value. ; 

It is wel] known that the ‘‘ mother liquor” contains most 
of the impurities of solutions from which crystalline bodies 
have been separated, and, in the case of most organic ex- 
tractive matters. the natural combination is often neither 
crystalline nor easily frozen. Indeed, it is not always 
necessary to reduce the solution to the congealing point in 
order to cause precipitations either of valuable or of inert 
constituents in abundance, and the operator, by studying 
each particular substance in its relationships concernin 
other associated substances, can dissociate the natura. 
constituents of many organic liquids, and either cast aside 
the precipitate or retain it as the investigations demon- 
strate is desirable. 

I have no doubt that the reason so many persons have 
insisted on using evaporation, or heat application exclu- 
sively, is because of a general view which is to the effect 
that tiis is about the only feasible method of concen- 
tration. It is the easy one, the authoritative one as re- 
corded in books, and to question the possibility of an 
— course in face of printed authorities seems irra- 
tional. 

The fact is, however, when we purify crystals ‘we ac- 
tually reduce the bulk of the original liquid, which might 
properly be the desired product, and often is, and the 
crystallization of water from organic liquids, leaving the 
extractive matters, is, it seems to me, simply an applica- 
oo of the well-known laws that govern the purification of 
salts. 

Of course, the previous a of heat is usually ne- 
cessary, but, if the crystals (as water) are objectional, a 
reduction of temperature will often accomplish that for 
which evaporation is now émployed. I presume that all 
operators will recognize instances in which the evaporation 
of an extractive liquid can be accomplished to a certain 
extent without the development of a “burnt” odor or 
without apparent dissociation, but that further reduction 
is destructive even at lower temperatures than before. In 
these instances, the application of a low temperature ap- 
plied at this stage of the concentration, after the plan 
suggested in concentrating the preparation of coffee, 
may more often be found effectual than is generally sup- 


posed. 

I have found that in some cases if such a liquid be re- 
duced to a very low temperature (short of ae pe and 
then cautiously mixed with the proper amount of alcohol, 
it will separate into two layers, one of which will often 
contain the larger amount of the inert matter, and by this 
method most of the water can be excluded. By studiously 
applying this rule, and by using various neutral solvents 
such as ether, or mixtures of ether, alcohol, chloroform, 
etc., in an appropriate manner, some very desirable and 
unusual dissociations of natural plant constituents may be 
accomplished with but little applied chemistry or evapo- 
ration. Such a study has been part of my individual duty 
for many years, and from the result of my labors I assume 
that, at some time in the future, less heroic chemistry and 
less heat evaporation will be employed in purifying many 
plant constituents, or separating them into natural sec- 
tions, than is freely accepted now as a necessity. Some 
years ago, I was perplexed over a substance that I desired 
to obtain and that was associated with a glucose in a plant 
product. This I vainly tried to remove, but it seemed im- 


possible to precipitate it, and any single solvent that I em- 
ployed would dissolve both of them or neither. 

_ At last I wrote to the late Prof. Henry B. Parsons, then 
in the Agricultural Office at Washington, for assistance. 
He was at this time working in this very direction (sugar 
cane, I think), and replied that he could give me no aid, 
and that with unfermentable and uncrystallizable sugars 
the elucidation of a simple scheme to apply to such prob- 
lems was a desideratum of the day. Afterward, I effected 
that separation by means of a very cold solution of the 
glucose-like liquid in cold alcohol, to which I slowly added 
sulphuric ether until two layers formed. The upper layer 
contained the substance desired, with some glucose, and 
by evaporation and re-application of the process, I ob- 
tained it pure.*’ Since, I have evolved many detail 
methods with laboratory products of unofficinal and ir- 
regular character, where this manner of procedure is de- 
sirable, and, in my opinion, the present method of plant 
analysis, or <9 om of Leet products, will be consider- 
ably modified by the application of such schemes at a 
very near day in the future, and it may be that the 
present destructive methods, whereby organic compounds 
are evolved (or rather produced) from pea by stiff 
chemical reagents, will be supplemented at least by others 
which we seem now to have generally overlooked. Ina 
work applied to the constituents of gelsemium, about a 
year ago, I had reason to prepare for Prof. Fliickiger, of 
Strasburg, some pure gelsemic acid. This I obtained 
easily in a state of absolute purity and in considerable 
amount, without the use of any chemical whatever, simply 
by the application of the foregoing principles. As thus 
obtained, it was in the form of great needle-like crystals, 
pure white, and it excited the admiration of Prof. Fliickiger 
and also Prof. Prescott, to whom a part of it was after- 
ward sent as a specimen.t 

_I do not write this paper to advance as new the sugges- 
tions therein made, for, I presume, that such applications 
of well-known factors are probably far from being new, 
and only in detail laboratory manipulation under special 
conditions do I suppose that I have even in my own field 
accomplished anything of value, but it is true that such 
work has been a necessity with me for years. Indeed, I 
was led to the consideration of the part of the subject con- 
nected with concentration by low temperature, by infor- 
mation derived, when a boy, from reading a narrative of 
the life of Colonel James Smith, in which he gives the 
method the Indians of North America employed to make 
maple syrup, and which I afterward applied to my studies. 
Since the appearance of your paper on the preparation of 
a coffee concentration, I have looked this narrative up and 
reproduce it as follows: 

“Shortly after we came to this place [the northern 
part of Ohio as I would make it.—L. }j, the apne began to 
make sugar. We had no large kettles with us this year, 
and they made the frost, in some measure, supply the 

lace of fire in making sugar. Their large bark vessels, 
or holding the stock water, they made broad and shallow; 
and as the weather is very cold here, it frequently freezes 
at night in sugar time; and the ice they break and cast 
out of the vessels. I asked them if they were not throw- 
ing away the sugar. They said no; it was water they 
were casting away; sugar did not freeze, and there was 
scarcely any in that ice. They said I might try the experi- 
ment, and boil some of it, and see what I would get. I 
never did try it; but I observed that, after several-times 
freezing, the water that remained in the vessel changed 
its color, and became brown and very sweet.” { 

It will be seen that the aborigines of North America 
were acquainted with methods of concentration by means 
of both evaporation and low temperatures, and it is evident 
to me that in working galenical preparations, one of our 
oversights has been to confine ourselves to that which is 
most commonly known and easily applied. This paper of 
Colonel Smith, 1799, appears to me to contain the essential 
features of that of Mr. Noirot. 





* Such a liquid often holds a constituent quite tenaciously, that a mixture 
of the two liquids will scarcely separate from its natural combinations. In 
studying the application of this method to plant dissociations, care must 
be taken to avoid the addition of too much ether, otherwise the entire 
material will be ——— By the use of different neutral solvents, 
chloroform, benzol, etc., some unusual separations may be accomplished. 

+My work in this way demonstrated to my satisfaction that the alkaloid 
gelsemine is not combined in gelsemium with the so-called gelsemic acid, 
ayy it is in complex combination. Gelsemic acid (so-called) exists free 

the drug. 

$ This is an exceedingly7interesting narrative, taken from Drake's “‘ Indian 
Captivities,” the title being as follows: ‘An Account of the Remarkable Oc- 
currences in the Life and Travels of Colonel James Smith (late a citizen of 
Bourbon County, Kentucky), during his Captivity with the Indians, in the 
Years 1/55, °56, °57, °58, 59. In which the Customs, Manners, Traditions, Theo- 
logical Sentiments, Mode of Warfare, Military Tactics, Discipline and aer- 
ments, Treatment of Prisoners, etc., are better exp d, and more minutely 
rela than has been heretofore done by any author on the subject. Together 
with a Description of the Soil, Timbers, and Waters, where he trave with 
the Indians during his captivity. To which is added a brief account of some 
very uncommon occurrences which transpired after his'return from moe wo 
as well as of the different campaigns carried on against the Indians to the 
westward of Fort Pitt, since the year 1755 to the present date 1799. Written by 
himself,” 
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(OnigrnaL ABsTRACT.*) 


The Use and Administration of the Pancreas and its 
Preparations. 


One of the most efficient methods of utilizing the special 
ferments of the pancreas is to employ this orgam in a 
crude condition or to prepare from it an aqueous extract 
which should be used as.soon as possible. 5 

According to E r, the best method of preparing the 

ncreas is the following. The organ—preferably derived 

rom the hog—which should be as fresh as possible, is de- 
prived of membranes, thoroughly cleansed with a cloth, and 
carefully freed from fat. It is then scraped with a rather 
blunt knife or chopped to a paste in a res machine, 
and then rubbed through a hair sieve. The resulting 
magma may be added to food as such. It may be pre- 
served for a short time by mixing it with common salt or 
one-third its quantity of extract of beef, in a wide-mouthed 
bottle which must be well corked and kept in a cold and 
dry place; during summer preferably in an ice box. If 
this preserved pancreas is used, it is advisable to treat it, 
on the evening before it is wanted, with about 1 pint of 
water and 8 to 10 drops of diluted pny ar oorer acid in 
order to liberate the larger portion of the ferment. 

An aqueons solution of the ferments of the pancreas 
may be prepared by treating the organ, previously chop- 
mew and freed from fat, as in the preceding case, with 
water (+ pint for every pancreas) warmed to 30° C. (86° F.), 
then adding a little common salt, and setting the mixture 
aside for 5 or 6 hours. It is next transferred to a strainer 
or a fine hair sieve and the liquid portion drained off with- 
out pressure. This liquid is comparatively less active than 
the pancreas paste, and must be used while fresh, but in 
some cases it is ere 

The best method of administerin, 
ments, according to Engesser, is to 
(above described) to the food itself. 

Since pancreatic ferments become inert when exposed 
to a temperature exceeding 45° C. (113° F.), the particular 
kind of food to which the pancreas is to be added must 
have a temperature below that just named. In practice 
it may be said that the proper temperature is reache 
when a portion of the food taken into the mouth ceases 
to produce a sensation of heat or burning. In order to 
cover the taste of raw meat caused by the addition of the 
pancreas paste, the food to which it is added should be 
well spiced. Or some lemon-juice, a few drops of wine- 
vinegar, etc., may be added to correct the taste. [These 
additions are not —— as interfering with the activity 
of the pancreatic ferments, at least not with all of the 
ferments.} In order to hide the presence of the pancreas 
paste to the eye, it is advisable to select a form of food 
(soup, etc.) which has an opaque appearance. 

It is well known that soup, when introduced into an 
empty stomach, passes rapidly through this, and descends 
to the inferior portions of the intestinal canal more rapidly 
than other kinds of food. 

Hence, in order to subject the latter likewise to the ac- 
tion of the pancreas, it is necessary to have several courses 
of soup alternate with the other dishes, or to direct the 
soup to be taken in portions during the whole meal. An- 
other method which is recommended is to serve with every 
course gome kind of sauce mixed with pancreas paste. 

Since it is not always possible to procure fresh pancreas 
for the preparation of the paste, Engesser proposes to pre- 
pare a pancreas of good keeping qualities. For 
this purpose, the properly cleansed organ is very finely 
comminuted, and reduced in a vacuum apparatus at a 
temperature of 40° C. (104° F.) to an extract. This is 
treated during about forty-eight hours with absolute alco- 
hol, after which the latter is allowed to drain off, and the 
remainder adhering to the mass driven off by a heat not 
exceeding 40°C. The dried residue appears in form of a 
light-brown, coarse powder, which is easily taken or ad- 
ministered either in wafer-capsules or with water. As it 
is very hygroscopic, it must be kept from dampness with 
great care. 

This preparation does not represent an isolated ferment 
of the pancreas, but the wre of this organ hard- 
ened by means of alcohol. It is important to state this, 
since it is well known that trypsin—the peptone-forming 
ferment of the pancreas—is destroyed by the acid gastric 
juice, for which reason those commercial pancreatic pro- 
ducts, which contain or profess to contain the trypsin (for 
instance, those of Savory & Moore, of London; Defresne, 
of Paris; Witte, of Rostock) become inactive in the stom- 
ach, as has been shown by Ewald. 


the pancreatic fer- 
d the pancreas paste 





Eye Water.—A western exchange recommends a for- 
mula for an eye-wash consisting of 2 drops of liquor 
plumbi diacetatis in one ounce of elder-flower water, 
upon which we have the criticism to make that a salt of 
lead should never be used as an ingredient in a collyrium; 
the reason being that an acetate is especially liable to 
conversion into carbonate, and in case there is any erosion 
of the cornea, the lead is deposited in the form of white 
film which tattooes the eye, so to speak, and leaves a per- 
manent blemish. [Ep, A. D.] 





* From “ Die neueren Arzneimittel.”” Yon Dr. W.F. Loebisch. 8vo, Wien 
und Leipzig, 1888 (8d ed.). 
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Notes on Cocaine. 


From a rather lengthy paper on Cocaine and its Salts 
wy Dr. B. H. Paul, published in the Pharm. Journ. of 

arch 17th, we take the following, which relates to the 
best practical method of testing the hydrochlorate (or 
hydrochloride) of cocaine: a remarkable alteration of 
cocaine takes place when the base is precipitated from a 
water solution of the hydrochloride by ammonia or some 
other alkali. My attention was first directed to this 
change in ap lying to samples of the hydrochloride the 
test suggeste Maclagan. This test consists in add- 
ing two drops of ammonia to a solution of one grain of 
the salt in two fluidounces of water. With a good sample 
a dense precipitate is produced, either at once or on stir- 
ring the liquid with a glass rod, and this precipitate soon 
acquired a very distinct crystalline condition. When the 
tested solution was left standing for some hours, it was 
observed that the precipitate had become less bulky, and 
at first it seemed probable that this change might be due 
to more complete crystallization; but, after the lapse of 
twenty-four hours, or more in some instances, the precipi- 
tate entirely disappeared, and, on examination of the solu- 
tion, it was found that the cocaine had been entirely con- 
verted into benzoylecgonine, which readily crystallized on 
evaporating the solution over sulphuric acid. This is an al- 
teration that always takes place to some extent when the 
base is raga and, therefore, it may give rise to ap- 
preciable loss in the preparation of cocaine if such a precipi- 
tate is left for any length of time in contact with the 
liquid from which it has been thrown down. . . . 

As regards the method of testing this salt, I do not think 
that the chloroform test is of much service. In my 
opinion, a much better place of ascertaining the relative 
quality of different samples of cocaine hydrochloride is to 
deteresine the amount of alkaloid obtainable by precipita- 
tion of a water solution with ammonia. The chemically 
pure anhydrous salt, C:;H»,NO.HCI, contains 89.25 of co- 
caine, and when the solution precipitated is not too dilute, 
a precipitate closely approximating to that amount should 
be obtained if the salt tested does not contain impurities 
that are more soluble in water than cocaine is. 

It is sometimes stated in books that the precipitate pro- 
duced by ammonia in solutions of cocaine salts is redis- 
solved on adding excess of ammonia. This is a mistake; 
the solubility of cocaine in water is but little, if at all, in- 
creased by the presence of a large excess of free ammonia. 
The disappearance of the precipitate after the lapse of 
some time is not due to its being redissolved, but is the 
result of the decomposition already mentioned. Ammonia 
is, in fact, the best precipitant of cocaine, and to illustrate 
this fact I may state that, when a solution containing only 
goth of cocaine eee pamper is mixed with ammonia 
and shaken, the alkaloid is immediately separated in the 
form of distinct needles. This degree of solution 1s nearly 
the same as in Maclagan’s test, and it a rs to be near 
the limit of solubility of cocaine, for with a solution con- 
taining ;7'55 of hydrochloride the separation of crystals is 
doubtful. At any rate, with such a dilute solution there 
is danger of the imagination being used in a manner that 
is not scientific. In applying this test, it is important to 
collect the precipitate as soon as possible after it has en- 
tirely deposited in order to avoid loss from the decom- 
position already mentioned. By leaving the precipitate 
for eighteen hours in contact with the ammoniacal li- 
quid, there may be a loss of about 3 per cent of the co- 
caine... . 

For the purpose of ascertaining the presence of an amor- 
phous base in cocaine salts, there is, I think, no method of 
testing at present known better than precipitation with 
ammonia. This should be carried out in the way directed 
by Maclagan, and also with a stronger solution, so as to 
observe the character of the precipitate and ascertain the 
amount obtainable. 


Messrs. F. F. Boehringer & Sons, of Mannheim, the 
well-known manufacturers or quinine and other alkaloids, 
have recently published a circular in which they assert 
that the most reliable test for the purity of cocaine and its 
salts, in their opinion, is the following modified perman- 
ganate reaction: 

Dissolve 0.1 Gm. of hydrochlorate (etc.) of cocaine in 5 
Gm. of water, add 3 drops of diluted sulphuric acid (sp. 
gr. about 1.112) and afterwards one drop of a 1-per-cent 
solution of permanganate of potassium. The violet tint of 
the liquid must remain unchanged during at least one 
hour. The vessel in which the test is performed should be 
carefully covered to prevent the access of dust. 

While this test is quite exacting and moderately reliable, 
it should, in our judgment, be always combined with 
Maclagan’s test (see pp. 22 and 62, 1887). 








*Sutherlandia frutescens has lately reached England 
from Cape of Good Hope with a reputation as a cancer 
remedy. It appears in commerce as the foliage and stems 
of a leguminous shrub, bearing bladder-like, thin-shelled 
pods, something like those of bladder senna. It is some- 
times cultivated in English gardens for the sake of its 
large, scarlet flowers, where it is known as Cape blad- 
der senna. The powdered leaves and roots have been 
ym at the Cape as an ophthalmic remedy.—Prov. Med. 
ourn. 
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Note on Strophanthus and Strophanthin. 
FRoM a pepe by Catillon, recently published in the Ar- 


chives de Pharm., we take the following: 

The seeds of Strophanthus Kombé contain in 100 parts: 
Fatty Matter, soluble in ether and alcohol ........... 82 
Dry Extract, soluble in alcohol of 70¢............... 15 
Gummy and albuminous substance............ ..... 11 
Insoluble Residue........ ...... 2-6 OG RT ae 34 
VME CEU 5375i0in.5 6's 0.0 0 wienio 0's oan o'em- ae wane ew. kore 8 

° 100 


The fatty matter is of an intense green color, and im- 
parts this tint to the tincture if the seeds themselves are 
treated with strong alcohol. This is a drawback, as the 
fat has a repulsive odor and is apt to produce nausea. 
Hence it must be eliminated both from the extract and the 
tincture, which is best done by first exhausting the seed 
with ether. When the fat is removed, they are extracted 
with alcohol of 70%, which yields a yellow tincture free 
from gummy or albuminous substances. On evaporating 
such a tincture, an alcoholic extract of great activity is 
obtained, which yields, with water, a milky solution, and 
which is difficult to handle when dry, as it excites sneezing 
like veratrine. When dissolved in a mixture of water 
and glycerin, however, this extract yields’a clear solution 
which may be used hypodermically. 

Mr. Catillon thinks it is a mistake to employ the tincture 
of strophanthus. This has several disadvantages. It is, 
in the first place, bitter; besides, it is liable to vary in its 
effects, because the market sometimes affords seeds which 
have been partly or wholly exhausted. For this, and 
other reasons, Mr. Catillon believes a dry extract, prepared 
by evaporating the tincture, to be preferable. This may 
be given in doses of 0.001 Gm. or 4 grain, best in 
form oi granules, twice daily. Dr. Bucquoy has even 
y inom as much as four such granules a day, without acci- 
dents. : 

The dose of strophanthin is one or two granules 
containing ,'5 of a milligramme, or about ,}, grain each. 

From one kilogramme of strophanthus seeds (from 
Strophanthus Kombé), Mr. Catillon has extracted 9.5 Gm. 
of strophanthin, crystallized in microscopic needles, which 
are transparent when damp, but become opaque on drying. 
They have a neutral reaction towards litmus paper, and 
their solution is not affected by the usual characteristic 
alkaloidal precipitants. With tannic acid, strophanthin 
yields a bulky, white precipitate, soluble in an excess of 
strophanthin. In such a solution of strophanthin, sul- 
aoe g acid produces a greenish ee becoming 
slack after a while. In the cold, this reaction does not 
occur until after the lapse of several hours; it is brought 
about more speedily by raising the temperature. If a 
crystal of strophanthin is treated, directly, with a drop of 
sulphuric acid, a fine emerald green color is produced, 
raged into reddish-brown, and afterwards into black. 

his reaction has been announced by Gerrard as charac- 
teristic of the amorphous principle. In moist air, the black 
color changes again to greenish. 

If strophanthin is treated with hydrochloric acid, the 
solution, which is colorless while cold, turns green by 
being slightly heated. This reaction, which is analogous 
to that produced with digitalin, is, therefore, no longer to 
be regarded as characteristic of the last-named substance. 
On the other hand, digitalin is not colored by cold sul- 
phuric acid, while, with sulphuric acid and ferric chloride, 
and by the application of a gentle heat, it gives a blue 
color, in contradistinction to strophanthin which yields a 
green one. 

Nitric acid colors strophanthin pale rose-red, which be- 
comes orange-yellow by a gentle heat. 

A solution of strophanthin, on being shaken, produces 
foam. If it is brought together directly with Fehling’s 
solution, it does not affect the latter. But if it is first 
digested with dilute sulphuric-and hydrochloric acids 
(1:10), it reduces the test solution, 10 C.c. of the latter 
being reduced and rendered just colorless by 0.15 Gm. 
of strophanthin. The latter, therefore, is a glucoside. It 
contains no nitrogen, and is not related to the group of 
the alkaloids. 

Strophanthin is soluble in 13 parts of cold absolute al- 
cohol, and in 3 to 4 parts of boiling alcohol. On pouring a 
hot alcoholic solution of strophanthin into cold water, the 
substance at once separates in form of crystals. The 
hydrated crystals dissolve easily in water; but after they 
are dried, it requires about 30 parts of water to dissolve 
them. The substance is insoluble in ether and in chloro- 
form free from alcohol. 

On evaporating its alcoholic solution, strophanthin 
forms, upon the walls of the capsule, a vitreous, trans- 
poe layer, separating in micaceous, brilliant scales. 


rom. this amorphous condition, the substance passes - 


into the crystalline on moistening it with a little water. 
Half a milligramme ahs grain) injected into a rabbit 
weighing 27 ounces causéd death in less than an hour. 





A Two-per-cent Solution of carbolic acid, sprayed 
lightly about the bed-covering, is said to be a certain pre- 
ventive of trouble from gnats and mosquitoes. 
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NOTE ON EVODIA AND XANTHOXYLUM HAMIL- 
TONIANUM. 


Some time ago the announcement was made that the vola- ; 
N 


tile oil of Evodia fraxinifolia, an East Indian plant, 
had an extraordinary power to cover the odor of iodoform. 
We also had information, obtained through a prominent 
wholesale house, that steps had been taken to secure either 
the oil, if obtainable, or the fruits of the drug itself. Mr. 
H. Helbig, of London, now writes to the Chemist and 
Druggist that there was some error committed in the 
identification of the fruits which had been at first brought 
to London. It turns out now that the odoriferous fruit is 
derived from Xanthoxylum Hamiltonianum. The fruits 
of the true Evodia consist of four carpels united into a 
star-like shape, each of which contains two longitudinal 
and three rounded angular seeds pointed at the two ends. 
The seeds are of a dark-brown, faintly lustrous appear- 
ance. The epicarp is parchment-like, more or less speck- 
led, and dirty earthy-brown in color. The fruits of 
Xanthoxylum Hamiltonianum consist of 3 to 4 carpels 
similarly arranged, and the pericarp is brown and dotted 
with minute warty points. The seeds are heart-shaped, 
and have a resplendent black color. The fruits of this 
plant are only about half as large as those of E. fraxini- 
folia, though they are much more elegant in form 
_, sepenrenee, but the seeds of the last-named are the 
8 er. . 


> Rie 
, " ‘ — 


a. Fruit of Evodia fraxinifolia (viewed from the apex), two of the carpels 
of which have dehisced. Seeds of the same. c. Fruit of Xanthorylum 
Hamiltonianum, with 4 carpels, all of which have dehisced (viewed from the 
apex). d. A 8-carpelled fruit of the same (viewed from the base). e. A seed 
of the same, Cuts are same size as original fruits and seeds. 





The fruit of Evodia fraxintfolia is — valueless, and 
does not seem to contain an essential oil. ’ 


Some New Remedies. 


Cedrine is a bitter principle extracted from the seeds of 
Simaba Cedron Planch., which have been highly valued 
in New Granada, Colombia, etc., as a remedy against the 
bites of venomons snakes; also in yellow fever, intermit- 
tent fever, and various intestinal troubles. Cedrine is in 
form of yellowish transparent crystals, easily soluble in 
water, less so in alcohol. The substance is extremely ener- 
getic and toxical. 


Ephedrine Hydrochlorate is a crystalline alkaloid from 
Ephedra vulgaris var. Helvetica, forming colorless needles, 
soluble in 4 parts of water, and easily soluble in alcohol. 
It has mydriatic properties. 


Iodine Trichloride has been found to be a very efficient 
antiseptic and disinfectant, chiefly on account of its liber- 
ating the chlorine readily. It is an orange-red powder, the 
odor of which strongly irritates the mucous membranes. 
It is best used in solution of 1 in 1,200. 


Condurangin, a glucosite from condurango bark (Gono- 
lobus Condurango—the Mattaperro Condurango bark). 
This has been used in gastric diseases with alleged success. 
It is an amorphous powder, soluble in water, alcohol, or 
chloroform. 

Vieirine, an alkaloid derived from Remijia Vellozii D. 
C. (one of the cuprea barks), which stand in very close 
relationship to the cinchonas. Has been used as a febri- 
fuge.—From E. Merck’s Circular (Feb. 21, 1888). 


Substitute for Gum-Arabic. 


TuE high price of gum-arabic has stimulated inventive 
genius to discover substitutes suitable for the various 
pu 8, technical as well as pharmaceutical, in which 
that substance has found employment. The latest is a 

reparation patented by Schumann. It is merely dextrin 

ree from sugar, and is prepared in the following manner: 

Two hundred (200) parts of starch are boiled with 1,000 
parts of water, and 1 part of sulphuric and nitric acid in a 
closed boiler, at a pressure of 2 to 3 atmospheres, until the 
pasty mass begins to become thin fluid. At this moment 
the boiling is at once stopped, and the acid neutralized. The 
boiling is. then recommenced at a pressure of 3 to 5 atmo- 
spheres, until all the starch is converted into what is tech- 
nically known as ‘‘ gommeline.” This consists of dextrin, 
glucose, cellulose, the salts derived from neutralizing the 
acid and other substances. The cellulose and salts are 
separated, the remainder filtered through bone-black, and 
the filtrate concentrated, first in a vacuum apparatus, and 
then in open vessels, to a density of 40° Beaumé. It is put 
on the market either in this condition as a viscid liquid 
or is further concentrated until it is obtained as a solid, 
forming glassy lumps when broken up. The product is 
pentactiy transparent, not hygroscopic, and is as adhesive 
as gum-arabic, 
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Creolin. 


UNDER the name creolin, a substance has recently ap- 
peared on the European market which has been lauded as 
an energetic and non-poisonous disinfectant. It appears 
in form of a thickish, dark-brown liquid of a tarry odor, is 
miscible with water in all proportions, forming a sort of 
emulsion, and also soluble in alcohol and fixed oils. With 
ferric chloride, it gives no reaction for carbolic acid. It 
has been introduced by a Hamburg firm, but no clew was 
given regarding its nature, except the statement that it is 
pre in England by distilling a certain kind of coal, 
and that it is obtained from the distillate by treating the 
latter, in a certain way, with caustic alkalies. 

Several analysts subsequently reported that it was essen- 
tially a resin soap containing carbolic acid. 

More recently, B. Fischer and E. Biel have examined it 
and have come to the conclusion that it is prepared from 
certain fractions of the distillate obtained from gas coal, 
which have been carefully freed from the lower boiling 
phenols (carbolic acid). In fact, Biel thinks that creolin 
is a by-product of the manufacture of carbolic acid. Prob- 
“7 he higher homologues of this substance are selected 
and rendered soluble in water by a combined with 
soda. It contains from 20 to 40 percent of aromatic hydro- 
carbons boiling between 210° and 300° C., and valueless as 
disinfectants, besides leucoline and other pyridine bases, 
naphthalin and anthracene.—Chem. Zeit. 


Chloral Hydrocyanate. 


CRYSTALLIZED chloral hydrocyanate is announced by 
Merck as an excellent substitute for bitter almond and 
cherry-laurel water. The substance in question is the 
nitrile of trichlorolactic acid (C:H.Cl:NO or CCl:.CH- 
OH].CN). It is prepared by digesting 1 part of chloral 
ydrate, during twenty-four hours, with 1 part of hydro- 
cyanic acid of 10-12 per cent, then digesting several 
hours under an upright condenser, and finally evaporat- 
ing on the water-bath. 

he substance crystallizes from carbon disulphide or 
from water in thin, rhombic plates. It is solublein water, 
alcohol, and ether. Alkaloids decompose it into chloro- 
form, hydrocyanic and formic acids. The crystals have 
an odor recalling that of hydrocyanic acid and chloral. 

Chloral hydrocyanate is a very stable compound, even 
the aqueous solution keeping for a long time unchanged. 

Its therapeutic effect is the same as that of hydrocyanic 
acid. 6.452 parts, by weight, of chloral hydrocyanate cor- 
respond to 1 part of anhydrous hydrocyanic acid. A solu- 
tion of 0.065 Gm. of the sait in 10 Gm. of distilled water 
corresponds to the bitter-almond water of the German 
Pharmacopeeia, which is i in 1,000. And a solution of 
12.9 parts in enough distilled water to make 100 parts will 
produce a solution containing 2 per cent of hydrocyanic 
acid, such as is officinal in the U. 8. Pharmacopeeia. 


Phthalate of Cocaine and of other Alkaloids. 


Some time ago, Mr. Bombelon announced that he had 
found a compound of phthalic acid and morphine to 
possess advantages superior to those of any other salt of 
this alkaloid, as it was not only very soluble, but also 
much more stable. 

Upon the experience thus gained, E. Merck, of Darm- 
stadt, has commenced to prepare the oe salts 
of some other alkaloids, for the present of cocaine and 
caffeine. A phthalate of strychnine was also attempted 
to be made, but without success. As Merck himself states, 
‘combinations of prapane bases with mineral acids (asin the 
case of morphine hydrochlorate and sulphate, for instance) 
are liable to suffer from a tendency toward decomposition in 
various ways. They are prone to show slightly acid reac- 
tions after being ro in solution for some time, though 
originally produ as neutral salts; they are, further- 
more, > to undergo decomposition through fungi, etc. 
From these drawbacks the phthalates are reported to be 
free. But the property of the phthalates most valuable to 
the medical practitioner, as compared with the salts of 
other, and especially of mineral acids, is their far higher 
d of solubility in cold water. cmyi yomard hydro- 
chlowide, for instance, is soluble in 25 parts of water; mor- 

hine sulphate, in 14.5 parts [it requires over 20 parts— 

D. Am. Dr.]; and morphine phthalate about 5 parts. 
Moreover, any surplus of this salt, in proportion to the 
menstruum, does not crystallize from the solution, but is 
deposited at the bottom of the vessels in the form of an 
oily liquid, thus separating at once and wholly from the 
concentrated solution; while, in the case of crystallizing 
army ag crystals are liable to remain suspended in the 

iquid.” ... 

orphine phthalate appears in beautiful, transparent, 
glassy scales, thus affording a ready means of distinguish- 
ing it at a glance from the more innocent salts (of quinine, 
etc. )—f confusions with which have sometimes oc 
curred in the case of the muriates, sulphates, and others. 

Cocaine phthalate (C::;Hs:NO..CsHs0,) is a colorless, 
viscid fluid, very readily soluble in water and in alcohol. 
The solutions show an acid reaction. : ’ 

Caffeine phthalate (CsH1oNsOv.CeHe0..H.0) is a white, 
amorphous solid, of a soft, friable consistence; easily 
soluble in 5 parts of water, and in hot alcohol, The solu- 
tions have an acid reaction. 
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Acid Corrosive Sublimate Dressings. 


ACCORDING to Laplace, the addition of tartaric acid to 
sublimate and albumen solutions insures the full activity 
of the antiseptic; indeed, it appears that the combination 
of an acid with the sublimate increases its antiseptic 
power, so that weaker solutions may be used. The solu- 
tion employed is the following: 


Corrossive Sublimate..... .............005- 1 part 
PRTOMEED BINDS «0 605005000200000% siees aeesk 5 parts 
EE TOOTS cesicesacds « asidcnaceieles ,000 


Gauze, cotton, etc., are soaked for two hours in a solu- 
tion containing 0.5 per cent of the sublimate and 2 per 
cent of acid. place obtained very satisfactory results 
with this dressing in the treatment of suppurating wounds. 

[On theoretical grounds we should have supposed that 
the addition of tartaric acid rather introduced a fresh 
source of putrefaction or fermentation. However, theory 
int be at fault, and the facts be as stated.—Ep. 

M. Dr. 


Chapman’s Copaiba Mixture. 


Our attention has recently been drawn, by Mr. E. V. 
Zoeller, of Tarboro, N. C., to the fact that the formula 
which is ——. known as Chapman’s Copaiba Mixture 
differs materially 
Chapman. Prof. Remington, at Mr. Zoeller’s request, as- 
certained that the — formula of the preparation was 

ublished in Prof. Nathaniel Chapman’s ‘‘ Elements of 
Therapeutics and Materia Medica” (5th ed., Philadelphia, 
1827). It is as follows: 


OODRIDA .. 0000000005 002 s00¢0e000% yy. fl.oz. 4 
Spirit of Nitrous Ether..................00-00 fl.oz, 4 
Compound Spirit of Lavender, 

Tincture of Opium (‘‘ Tr. Theb.”’), 

BI RO ONO, Bos 5.o0 5550) Wisc cine cvneed ee aa drch. 1 

MUM sos she shobicesvewsss 5 a's ee .bionds TEMS OMNS 


Dose: A tablespoonful. 

There is neither sugar nor syrup in this. 

Now the formulz quoted in works of reference differ 
very materially from the above. Those which are prob- 
ably most gored consulted are Griffith’s ‘‘ Formulary ” 


(ed. by Prof. Maisch, Philadelphia, 1874), and Remington’s 

‘‘ Practice of Pharmacy.” Weshall place these side by side, 

distinguishing the former by ‘‘G,” and the latter by ‘‘R”: 
c 1G em. 
GOP 5.65 cs csvceecesvecs oe oie oe fl. oz, 4 4 
Spirit ot Nitrous Ether............ ... flloz. 4 4 
Comp. Tinct. of Lavender.............. fl.oz, 4} 2 
PN ONS was ope sn s0s sapdeseres fl.dr. 1 1 
Acacia, powd.... .....- new pseeen ke -grains 60 120 
RIE as 0 lain'p onic nis oo nog esenccereseecesys grains 60 60 
Distilled Water. ......0.0c.ccccceveoees fl.oz. 4 4 


The dose of either is = as a tablespoonful. 

It is probable that the formula given in Griffith’s Formu- 
lary has found the most extensive employment, as this 
work has been almost the only one consulted in such cases 
for a number of years after its publication. 

The original formula, when increased so as to make one 
pint, may be written as follows: 


Copal. ..0-cccsccsee cccccccs-corcrecccsere 3% fl. oz. 
Spirit of Nitrous Ether. .............s0..eeeee 3% fl. oz. 
Comp. Tinct, of Lavender............... ..+. i fl. oz. 
een A NIN Jess 00 03:05:00 «60:0 .< 010040515 9/0 oe fl. oz. 
Mucilage.........0++,00. os dopsen s soebenoe 1 fi. oz. 
EE vatieanire o<6-o0s0 see enough to make 16 fl. oz. 


The Domestic Use of Saccharin. 


A CORRESPONDENT writing in the Scientific American of 
February 18th, 1888, relates his experience in using sac- 
charin as follows: : 

Sugar being a prohibited article to me, I naturally be- 
came interested in Fahlberg’s ‘‘saccharin,” and obtain- 
ing a supply as soon as possible, began experimentin 
with it. Using it alone to sweeten lemon juice or stew 
cranberries, I found it very difficult to mix, and tried va- 
rious dodges to remedy it, all of which had some draw- 
back or other until I thought of dissolving it in pyrene. 

I found that for general purposes the formula of glycerin 
one pound, saccharin one drachm, heated to solution. 
was the best. Two teaspoonfuls of above to the juice of 
one lemon made up to eight fluidounces make a lemonade 
sweet enough for almost any one, and three teaspoonfuls 
to four ounces of stewed cranberries make a dish “fit for 
a king.” 

I yas a sample of the above toa gentleman to whom 
sugar was tabooed, and who was then using saccharin 
alone, and asked him to try it with cranberries and re- 


port. When next seen he said very enthusiastically, 


P That's splendid. I’ve bought a barrel of cranberries, 
and would not go back to sugar if I could.” : 

The advantages of the mixture over pure saccharin 
are: That the glycerin gives it a body, and the mixture 
very closely resembles in taste and appearance the best 
white honey; that it dissolves readily in water, milk, 
tea, and coffee, wines and liquors; and that it can be 
very readily measured. 


from that originally published by Dr. ° 
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AGITATING MACHINE. 


MACHINE for continuous agitation, very useful for 

the preparation of alcoholic extracts from pomades, 
for extinguishing mercury by succussion, for ageing per- 
fumes, and various other purposes, is that shown in the 
cut, which is manufactured by Beyer fréres, of Paris (rue 
Lorraine, 16, 18). The mechanism producing the shaking 
motion is not clearly shown in the cut, but it is brought 
m tj by an eccentric position of the eye of the guiding 
rod. : 


Distilled and Aromatic Waters. 


Mr. ADOLF VOMACKA makes some practical remarks of 
distilled and various aromatic waters in his journal 
Rundschau (Prag). 

Distilled Water. Not every kind of water is suitable 
for the preparation of a pure distilled water. 

The ok effective method to 
obtain absolutely pure water is 
deemed by the author that which 
is officially prescribed by the 
Pharmacopoeia of the Nether- 
lands. According to this auth- 
ority, the water, previous to dis- 
tillation, is to be treated with 
permanganate of potassium until 
the violet color of the liquid re- 
mains permanent. Next, a solu- 
tion of alum is to be added so as 
to render the water faintly acid, 
the water then allowed to stand 
so as to become clear by settling, 
the clear liquid transferred to 
the still, and the middle portion 
of what passes over to pre- 
served as pure distilled water. 

Aromatic Waters. In theauth- 
or’s judgment, the most advan- 
tageous method of preparing 
aromatic waters, if the essential 
oils are to be used as starting 
points, is the following: 

Cause the essential oil to be 
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23. 5 cent worth of Drop Chock. 

24. Horse Foots Acid; Citrid micagnu. 

25. Will you please give me a subscription for some 
medine for a destress in the bowels I am trouble with con- 
topaction very much and I am trouble with indesction 
and I have a destress of bearing down always and I can’t 
taste anything for it hearts so. Please give me something 
toremoved my bowels right away as I am in great destresss. 

26. 5 c antibillous pills and some sweet spirit to send a 
man into perspiration please say how much to take. 

27. Hancode Water. 

28. Nuts vomit. ° 

29. centure Liment. 

30. Essance Vinella. 

F a : cents Worth of oppecack and Scuills. 5 c. Capupi- 
ed oil. 

32. 5 cents worth of Red Percipeitate ointment to rub on 
my little girls head. 

33. tinctor of iade. 

34. 5 cts. sulpher of zink. 

35. 5c Syrup of Apack. 

26. cott Li Oil. 

37. Paregoric Elixor 1 ounce, 
Tincture Telun, Syr. Squills Sul- 
fur Ether 4 oz. of each. 

38. 10 cts Balsam Copaive, 5 
cts Red lavender, 5 cts Tincture 
of steele, 5 cts of swett nitre. 

39. Balladona Blaster. 

40. 1 oz. Nitre, 1 oz. Either, 1 
oz. Laudnan, 5 cts cape aleos. 

- 41. 5 cents worth Ines (anise). 

42. 5 ¢. Bastiles, negro head 
(black fumigating pastiles). 

43. Physilican Salve. 

44. Baldrian Tee 5 cts. 

45. Draggins Bloat, incens, 
Black candle. 

46. 5 cents worth spermesatte. 

47. 1 Bottle of Adanson Cough 
Balsam. And please give a Re- 
mendy Something for to break 
up a person who is chocked up. 
Something whoes tubes are 
chocked up. 

48. 5 cents seneg leaves. 








soaked up by filtering paper, 
introduce the latter [torn into 
shreds] into distilled water 
warmed to between 35° and 45° 
C. (95°-113° F.), shake thoroughly 
and frequently while the liquid 
cools to the ordinary tempera- 
ture, and then filter. 

As an aromatic water thus 
prepared is saturated with the 
essential oil at the temperature 
at which it was filtered, the pro- 
duct should not be exposed to 
a lower temperature, as this 
would cause a separation of a 
portion of the oil. 


Torments of Trade. 


OnE of our friends has placed 
into our hands a batch of order 
slips, collected during the past 
year or so, and written upon all 
kinds of paper, which call for the 
following articles: 

1. Alcohol and bergamont. 

2. 15 cents’ Worth Verkmann, 
and 5 cents’ Worth of catst oil. 

3. United States Pharmacian Cathoric Pills for Bill- 
ious ness. 

4. 10 c. balsam pivey, 10c. Oil cubab, 10c. Spirits nitre, 
little alum. 

5. Rochll salts. 

6. Nisi fuda Oil. 

7. 5c. Flek sead; 1c. stemp. 

8. crosa of Supimate For Bed Buggs. 

9. 5 cents worth of Frase Whitenig quirls (meaning 
French chalk drops). 

10. 1 ounce of Laudlom, 8 grongs of calmon, 8 grongs of 
White Vilr, 8 Vial water. \ 

11. Send 1 bottle of Citron of Magnesia. 

12. 5 ct of Jalv Water. 

13. 25 cts Pencil Costic; 10 cts. Camel Powder; 10 cts 
Waden. 

14. Castor Oil and Bagamant mix for hiar. 

15. Darling Slave (meant for Dalley’s salve). 

16. 10 ct. of Jockey Club, 5 cts roachell salts. 

17. jauhel water. 

18. Powderd Allem. 

19. Boraux Powder. 

20. Capsine pors plaster. 

21. five cents worth of Cattera Pills. 

22. five cents worth of Opperating Pills. 





* From Mierzinski :3‘‘ Die Riechstoffe,”’ 8vo, Weimar, 1888, 
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Pocket weighing scale. 


achine. 49. Please give boy a little of 
Just the thing. 


POCKET WEIGHING 
SCALE. 


RECENTLY patented weigh- 
ing scale for the pocket 
is well adapted for use by oo be 
cians whose practice obliges 
them to dispense their medicines, 
or as a part of the outfit of medi- 
cine chests. To the bottom of 
the case is secured a post, with 
which is connected thé scale 
standard by means of a pin, the 
lower end of the standard beiug 
slotted. The upper end of the 
standard is also slotted to re- 
ceive the scale beam, mounted 
on a pivot pin, one end of the 
scale beam carrying a block to 
which the pan is secured. The 
pan is held in horizontal posi- 
tion when in use by a spring on 
the under side of the beam bear- 
ing against the block; but when the scale is to be folded 
within its case, a quarter turn given to the pan withdraws a 
catch, and allows the pan to be folded down, A spatula is 
held against the rear side of the case by a post or pin.— 
Sci. Amer. 





Reaction of Cotton-Seed Oil. 


ACCORDING to M. Labiche, when cotton-seed oil is treated 
with subacetate of lead and caustic alkali, it gives almost 
immediately an orange-red reaction. This is peculiar to 
this oil, for almond, castor, olive, POPPY, rape, and cod-liver 
oils give a milky mixture, which is alo the case with but- 
ter when thus treated. The author mixes equal parts of 
the oil and a saturated solution of neutral acetate of lead, 
and adds ammonia, stirring briskly. The acetate decom- 
poses, and the nascent oxide reacts upon the oil. Then the 
red color appears. After standing, the surface turns orange- 
red, and the lower portion becomes grumous. If 20 per 
cent of cotton-seed oil be present, the coloration appears at 
once; lesser quantities show on the surface after the mix- 
ture has remained standing for a time.—L’Un. Pharm. 
and The Analyst. 

Tongate of Soda.—The National Druggist publishes a 
query from S. M. Meadows, of Milwaukee, Wis., as to the 
nature of tongate of soda. Tungstate of sodium is proba- 
bly meant—sometimes used for rendering fabrics fire- 
proof, 
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Opium Assay. 


Messrs. E. F’. TesCHEMACHER and J. DENHAM SMITH have 
contributed a lengthy payee to the Chemical News, in 
which they review most of the various recent methods of 
opium assay, including those of the newer pharmacopozias, 
that of Dr. Squibb, Prof. Fliickiger and others, and assert 
that none of these processes extract as much morphine 
from opium as that which they have themselves devised. 
The paper is too lengthy to be reproduced here in full, and 
it is impossible to argue in the face of figures pre- 
vented. Only a critical examination of the author’s pro- 
cess can establish the justice of their claim. They say 
themselves that they invite and shall welcome experimen- 
tal criticisms on their method, but ‘‘ must be pardoned for 
neglecting to notice obiter dictu guesses, or opinions un- 
supported by experimental proof.”’ 

iY e authors describe their own process, concisely, in the 
following manner: 

1. Thoroughly exhaust 200 grains of opium (if the sample 
permits this amount) with warm distilled water. 

2. Concentrate this watery extract to a thin syrup, in a 
shallow dish, over a water-bath, which the authors prefer 
should not boil. 

3. Transfer this thin syrup to asuitable flask which per- 
mits the use of a soft cork, using a few drops of water suc- 
cessively to wash out the dish. Add to the contents of 
the flask 50 fluidgrains {about 53 minims U.S. measure 
at about 72° F.| of alcohol, spec. grav. about 0.820, and 
about 600 fluidgrains [633 minims U. 8.] of ether. Mix 
gently, but thoroughly, and then add some 50 fluidgrains 
[53 minims U. S.] of ammonia, spec. grav. 0.935. 

4. Shake the contents of the flask well to precipitate the 
alkaloids in arenaceous crystals, with occasional agitation 
during the ensuing eighteen hours. 

5. Transfer the contents of the flask to a vacuum filter, 
and permit al] the adherent liquid to be drawn away, wash- 
ing out the flask with ‘‘ morphiated spirit” (see below), 
and continue its use till the liquid passes colorless, Now 
wash with morphiated water, till this also passes colorless. 

6. Now dry, slowly at first, finishing at 212° F. Trans- 
fer the dried substance toa mortar, reduce it to a — fine 
powder, and digest it thoroughly in benzene [benzol], to 
dissolve the narcotin and such of the opium alkaloids, 
other than morphia, which may be present. 

7. Transfer this mixture to a vacuum filter, wash out the 
mortar carefully with benzene, which use to wash the 

ywder thoroughly. This, then, will be morphine, free 

rom other opium alkaloids and narcotin, but still contain- 
ing coloring and possibly other organic matters, to the 
extent of 3 to 10 per cent. Dry and weigh this powder. 

8. Now ascertain the percentage of ceyeiabiand mor- 
phine by titration of this powder with standard hydro- 
chloric acid and litmus as the indicator, by weight. This 
acid is so made that 1,000 grains by weight shall exactly 
neutralize 100 grains of pure morphine crystallized from 
water, washed with ether, and gently dried finally at 
212° F, 

Preparation of Morphiated Spirit.—Digest a large ex- 
cess of morphine in alcohol of 80 per cent, for several days, 
with frequent agitation. Filter for.use. 

Morphiated Water.- Proceed as for the preceding, sub- 
stituting water for alcohol. 

As an illustration of how far the processes of assay used 
by other analysts differ from that of the authors, the latter 
mention the fact that there is a universal complaint 
among those who have opiums tested that ‘‘ Teschemacher 
and Smith are always too high.” Further the authors say: 
‘Tn illustration of the above, some friends of ours recently 
shipped ten cases of opium to New York, averaging 10.20 

r cent morphia [of course, as determined by the authors’ 
method}. Of these ten cases, six were rejected as contain- 
ing less than 9 per cent morphia. We hear further that 
these rejected ones yield 7.40 to 7.98 per cent; this second 
place of decimals, instead of 8 per cent, points to an accu- 
racy which will, we fear, be for a long while the distinctive 
characteristic of the New York Customs’ analysts. If 
they be correct, the happy consignee will secure four 
chests at 13.5 percent morphine, instead of 10.20 per cent— 
a gain of 3.30 per cent, solely due to the lawful action of 
the Customs of the United States.” 

The authors do not seem to like the expression ‘‘ assay 
of morphia,” which Prof. Allen uses. They say: ‘‘ Do not 
let us Englishmen corrupt our own language. Surely, 
“assay” to a chemist involves the idea of furnacing of 
some sort. Regarding this criticism, we would say that 
each branch of literature or science is constantly trying to 
simplify and render more concise and pregnant the terms 
it has to use to denote certain matters or facts. ‘‘ Assay 
of opium ” will certainly never be associated, in the mind 
of any chemist, with furnacing; and it surely is more ex- 
pressive than ‘ Valuation of opium,” and _ briefer than 
‘** Determination of morphine in opium ” or similar terms. 
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Diabetic Foods.—According to Dr. Harrington, of the 
Harvard Medical School, the diabetic foods commonly sold 
contain but a trifle less starch than ordinary bread, and he 
points out the danger which attends their use by persons 
suffering from diabetes and who accept as true the asser- 
tion that these foods are non-starchy. 
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On the Determination of the Amount of Morphine in 
Opium. 


ROWLAND WILLIAMS, F.C.S., etc., publishes the follow- 
ing paper in the Chem. News as a contribution to the 
question recently raised by Messrs. Teschemacher and 
Smith, es the best process of assaying opium. An 
abstract of the paper of the two last-named authors is given 
elsewhere in this number. The importance of the subject 
makes it advisable to givejthe present paper, in abstract, 
in the same number: 

Having had considerable experience in the examination 
of opium for the percentage of morphia, I have read with 
much interest the paper by E. F. Teschemacher and J. 
Denham Smith, which recently appeared in the Chemical 
News {see this Journal, opposite column]. 

About two years ago, two Persians came to work in my 
laboratory, with the object of ascertaining the most re- 
liable method for estimating morphia inopium. When in 
their own country, these gentlemen are engaged in the 
opium trade, and wished to be able to guarantee the 
amount of morphia in each consignment before shipment, 
80 as to avoil disputes and allowances, as far as possible. 
My Persian pupils stayed with me about six months, during 
which period we examined a large number of samples of 
opium, and investigated some of the most sr ro- 
cesses I could find in various works which I consul on 
the subject. A short account of a few of our results may, 
perhaps, be of interest to some of your readers. 

At first we worked almost entirely by the British Phar- 
macopeia process, and our experience was very similar to 
that of Teschemacher and Smith, viz.: fairly concordant 
amounts of morphia could be obtained from duplicate esti- 
mations, but the morphia was by no means pure. We al- 
ways employed a carefully graduated cylinder, marked at 
1,040 fluidgrains, for measuring the aliquot portion of 
1,400 fluidgrains, as a ‘‘ wide-mouthed 6-ounce bottle” is 
obviously quite unfit for such a purpose. In other re- 
spects, we talhented the directions as closely as possible. 

e were in the same predicament as Teschemacher and 
Smith with regard to taking 1,040 grains of the filtrate, as 
there seems no clear reason why this quantity should be 
regarded as equivalent to 100 grains of the opium; never- 
theless, 1,040 grains were always used in our estimations. 
We made two or three dozen determinations of morphia 
by the B. P. process, but finally abandoned it altogether, 
as we had already gained sufficient experience to warrant 
our coming to the conclusion that any method in which 
lime is employed is, for many reasons, unsuitable for the 
estimation of morphia in opium. 

We next turned our attention to Fliickiger’s method. 
Several samples were examined by this method, and it 
must be admitted that it generally yields very clean, 
white crystals, being in this respect a decided improve- 
ment on the B. P. process. This is, no doubt, partly due 
to the preliminary digestion of the dried opium with ether, 
which is said to remove narcotin, wax, and coloring mat- 
ter, and partly owing to the non-employment of lime, 
which, I believe, generally produces a dark-colored mor- 
phia. Afterwards we tried the United States official 
method, which is, in many respects, very similar to the 
B. P. process, and in our hands yielded almost the same 
results. 

In the following table are given results obtained from 
four samples examined by the different methods: 





. Morphia per cent. 
British. German. American 
BAMPIO NO, 1.2.5... 1 Se LU Seer 11,1 
= jie re LOD swiinaboaws DOO iensineiee 2 10.8 
Pe ho ar Se 5 Soe Wyk baba 060. 1 
di a. ee 12.2 BUG vo sone 11.9 


A glance at these figures will show that in every case the 
German method gave the lowest result, and the American 
the highest, except in Sample No. 4. 

Our work in connection with these three processes had 
by this time convinced me that it was undesirable to take 
aliquot portions of filtrates, as this method of operating is 
undoubtedly liable to causeserious errors. I therefore be- 
gana series of experiments, in which weighed quantities 
of the opium were thoroughly exhausted with water, and 
the extracts concentrated to a syrup, at a gentle heat on 
the water-bath, before precipitating the morphia. My 
general plan of procedure was to ince 100 grains of the 
opium in a porcelain basin, add 1,000 grains distilled water, 
and macerate frequently with a rubber-tipped glass rod. 
The digestion was allowed to go on all night, and the next 
day the strong aqueous solution of the opium, conta 
nearly all the morphia, was passed through a Swedish fil- 
ter, taking care to leave the bulk of the insoluble matter 
in the basin. This residue was stirred up with several suc- 
cessive small quantities of water (each acting for ten 
minutes), and the total extract evaporated on the water- 
bath until it became of a syrupy consistence. This was 
washed into a suitable bottle, using the smallest possible 
quantity of water for the purpose : 100 grains of alcohol 
(sp. gr. 0.825) and 300 grains of ether (sp. gr. 0.730) were 
then added, and the bottle gently rotated for a few min- 
utes. Finally, 30 grains ammonia (sp. gr. 0.880) were 
added, the bottle frequently shaken, and allowed to stand 
twenty-four hours. The morphia was then thrown on to 
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a weighed filter, and washed as completely as possible, 
first with morphiated spirit, and then with morphiated 


water, as suggested by the late Mr. E. F. Teschemacher. 
The filter was then dried at 212° F., and the increase of 
weight represented the amount of crude morphia in 100 
grains of the opium. .. . 

During the last few months, I have slightly altered my 
method of estimating the amount of morphia in samples 
of opium which have occasionally been sent to my labo- 
ratory forexamination. I now prefer to work on at least 
200 grains of the opium (if that quantity be available), 
digest all night with ten times the amount of cold distilled 
water, and, eventually, completely exhaust with cold water 
in the manner above described. It will be noticed that I 
say with cold water, because I think this preferably to 
using warm distilled water as recommended by Messrs. 
Teschemacher and Smith. There can be no reasonable 
doubt about cold water extracting all the morphia from 
opium, and I fail to see the advantage of employing warm 
water, as there is then arisk of dissolving certain other 
ingredients of opium which are more soluble in warm 
water than in cold. Even if these impurities are rerhoved 
by the subsequent washings with the various purifying 
agents, it seems a pity to introduce them at all if their 
presence can be avoided. 

To return to the description of my present method. 
The total aqueous extract is evaporated on the water-bath 
to a small volume, transferred to the precipitating vessel, 
100 fluidgrains alcohol (sp. -. 0.825) and 600 fluidgrains 
ether (sp. gr. 0.925) are added, 
and the remainder of the process 
conducted as usual. 

With regard to the late Mr. 
E. F. Teschemacher’s process, 
published in the Chemical News 
(Vol. xxxv., p. 47), I must con- 
fess that it has always seemed 
to me to be so complicated that 
I thought loss must inevitably 
ensue at some stage or other ; 
consequently, I have very rarely 
employed it, but have latterly 
placed implicit reliance on :the 
method which I have just de- 
scribed, and which, I believe, 1 
gives very accurate results. I 
propose, however, in the case of 
future samples of opium, to try 
the effect of purifying the preci- c 
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piece of rubber tubing. L is a glass tube reaching nearly 
to the bottom of M, and having avalve formed of a single 
turn in the tube. 

A being filled with the liquid to be filtered, a cork is in- 
serted in the lower end of T and the rubber tube V de- 
tached from I, the system of tubes is then filled with some 
bright liquid, the connection by means of V is again made, 
and a layer of $ inch of coloriess petroleum oil is poured 
on the surface of the liquids in the two vessels (O and 
QO) when the liquid to be filtered requires to be protected 
from air, By removing the cork from the lower end of 
T, filtration commences. All joints must be bound with 
waxed thread or wire, and thick rubber tubing be used 
— its collapse. J should be well varnished with 
shellac. 


FILTERING PERFUMES.* 


HEN larger quantities of perfumed liquids are to be 

filtered, which would be injured by being exposed in 

open filters to the air, an apparatus like that here shown 
will be found very serviceable. 

A is a cylindrical vessel with a neck passing through the 
stopper in a receptacle C, which is connected, by means of 
the tube d, with a filter pump. Into A a few disks of felt 
are carefully packed near the lower end, and a reservoir 
containing the liquid to be filtered is adjusted so as to keep 
the cylinder A suitably supplied. On starting the filter 
pump, the liquid will be aspirated through the felt and 
thereby filtered. The first por- 
tions of the filtrate, if not quite 
clear, should be returned. 


FILTERING FLASK. 


\ ALLIHN has devised a new 
e filtering flask for use with 
the filter-_pump. Its neck is 
ground to receive a glass fun- 
nel, which serves as a stopper, 
and the connection with the 
pump is established by means 
of a lateral tube. 
These flasks, with correspond- 
- ing funnels are now manufac- 
tured in several sizes, and may 
be had through dealers in chemi- 
cal apparatus.—Zeitsch. f. Anal. 
Chem. 





pitate of morphia by digestion t 





with benzin, previous to the final 
weighing and titrating with acid 
as Messrs. Teschemacher an 


Smith attach so much import- K 
ance to that point. 
Messrs. Teschemacher and L- 


Smith mention a case in which 
duplicate samples of opium were 
submitted to several chemists 
after being examined by them- 
selves. All these chemists agreed 
closely with one another, but 
they tound lower percentages of 
morphia than Messrs. Tesche- M 
macher and Smith. As I have 6 
good reason for believing that I 
was one of the analysts in ques- s 
tion, perhaps I muy be allowed 


to say that my results were ob- 
827) 


tained by the process upon 
which, as already mentioned, I 


Antifebrin in Headache. 


Dr. W. Faust praises the 
prompt effects of antifebrin as a 
eos in almost any form or 
kind of headache, provided it is 
taken in sufficient amount. He 
states that he finds it difficult, or 
rather useless, to discriminate 
between the various causes of 
headache, so far as this remedy 
is concerned, as it gave relief in 
nearly every case. Its most 
prompt action is observed in 
those cases where the pain is due 
to an irregular distribution of 
blood within the vessels of the 
head, and _ particularly that 
which is due to engorgement. 
He declares it the most effec- 











have latterly stated my faith. 


CuemicaL Lasoratory, 9 Albert Square, 
MANCHESTER, March 2th, 1888. 


APPARATUS FOR UPWARD FILTRATION. 


F C. J. Birp, having occasion to filter alarge quantity 
¢ of syrup containing both a ferrous salt and a finely 
divided precipitate, constructed an apparatus which had 
the advantages of excluding air and keeping the 
filtering medium in the most advantageous position, 
viz., at the surface of the liquid. The apparatus, as de- 
scribed by himin the Pharmaceutical Journal, consists 
of A, a stoneware jar of about 2 gal. capacity, placed on 
a shelf 5 or 6 feet above the vessel M. It is secured to a 
board, C, which has ‘ere q. Bis of wood, 3 in. 
wide, and with holes, X andI. C, A and B are fastened 
together by string, or otherwise. J is the filter, consist- 
ing of a circular box, closed at the top and open at the 
bottom, and about 4 in. less in diameter than A. J is di- 
vided by a partition into two chambers, the upper one 
being air-tight. The tube ¢ passes through this chamber 
and communicates with the lower half of J, and is con- 
nected with a glass tube, H, by means of rubber tubing. 
Three layers of filtering medium—calico, paper, and flan- 
nel (the latter being outside)—are fixed over the mouth of 

. Eisa bar of wood, to which the glass tubes, H and I, 
are attached, the system of tubes being counterbalanced 
by the weight F, which should be so arranged that J may 
fall to the bottom of A when it contains no fluid. K is a 


New filtering appliances. 


tive agent to relieve alcoholic 
headache. It should be given in 
full doses from 8 to 16 grains. 

The editor of the Industrie-Blitter, in commenting 
upon the preceding report, recommends caution in the use 
ot the remedy, and believes that it should not be used 
promiscuously or without the advice of a physician. He 
quotes the case of a woman residing in Berlin, who was at- 
tracted by an advertisement recommending antifebrin 
against ‘“Katzenjammer,” and took 4 Gm. (60 grains) of 
it in two doses, at short intervals. After three hours, she 
lapsed into a deep coma, from which she was, however, 
brought back by strong stimulants. 


—_—_+00 ———— 


Remedy for Lumbago.—Dr. C. G. Hollister, of Mead- 
ville, Pa., recommends the following as a specific for lum- 


bago: 


Iodide of Potassium, 


Bromide of Potassium .........-+.00+- ofeach, 388. 
Tincture of Colchicum Seeds...........++++.+ “4 : iss. 
Syrup of Orange peel........-.+000 eeeceeeeens - 3 ij. 
Water ee eeee 6 5 tei eeueeeed enough to make f. 3 vi. 


M. One teaspoonful to be taken 3 to 4 times daily, or 
increased up to causing loose movements of the bowel.— 
Med. and Surg. Rep. 





* After Mierzinski: ‘‘ Die Riechstoffe.”” 8vo. Weimar, 1888. 
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The Composition of Carbonate of Ammonium. 


AT a recent meeting of the School of Pharmacy Students’ 
Association (London), Mr. A. E. Chaston read a paper on 
‘*Commercial Carbonate of Ammonium.” 

The author first proceeded to describe the various com- 
pounds which ammonia forms with carbonic anhydride 
and water, viz., the normal carbonate (NH,)2COs,H20, the 
half acid carbonate, 


(NH,),CO,,2NH,HCO,,2H.0, 


the acid carbonate NH.HCOs, the super acid carbonate of 
Rose (NH.HCO:).COs, and the carbamate 


NH,NH.CO,. 


Passing to the consideration of the commercial salt, he 
mentioned the formule that had been assigned to it by 
various chemists, and pointed out that whereas in the 
British Pharmacopeeia of 1867 it was required to contain 
28.8 per cent of NHs, corresponding to the formula 
(NH.«HCO:)sNH:NH:CO., it is now required to contain 
32.48 per cent, which corresponds with the formula assigned 
to it by Divers, viz., NHsHCO:,NH.:NH:CO,. In order to 
ascertain whether the salt as usually supplied to pharma- 
cists meets the requirements of the Pharmacopoeia, he had 
obtained specimens from various sources, and estimated 
them with the following results, which show that they all 
fall short of the standard fixed upon by that authority: 


-Percent- 
ti Odor when neu- 
Salt. a Impurities. tralized. 
Ordinary. 28.83 Trace of chlorides. None. 
oO 30.89 Trace of chlorides and Empyreumatic. 
sulphates. 
- 29.95 Slight trace of chlo- Slightly aroma- 
rides. tic. 
S 30.3 Slight trace of chlo- Slightly aroma- 
rides. tic. 
se 30.3 None. Slightly aroma- 
tic. 
Resumblimed. 380.1 Trace of chlorides. Slight. 
- 31.16 None. None. 
wi 30.1 Slight trace of chlo- Rs 
rides. 
oe 29.6 Slight trace of chlo- - 
rides. 
‘ 30.15 Slight trace of chlo- es 
rides. 


The portions operated on were carefully selected from 
the interior of the lumps, quickly weighed, and put into 
an excess of volumetric solution of oxalic acid; after boil- 
ing to expel CO,, the excess of acid was titrated by volu- 
metric solution of soda. Thespecimens were also examined 
qualitatively for impurities, and for odor after neutraliza- 
tion, with very satisfactory results.—Pharm. Journ. 


Note on a Test for ‘‘ Hydronaphthol.”’ 


Mr. ALFRED L. BEEBE, Assistant Chemist of the New 
York City Health Department, has communicated the fol- 
lowing note to The Analyst (London, March, 1888). 

‘*Hydronaphthol,” so called, has lately come into con- 
siderable prominence as an effective antiseptic for use in 
the preservation of various food products. A _ reliable 
method for its detection is therefore desirable. So far as 
the writer is aware, no distinctive test has as yet been 
given for the detection of this substance when present in 
minute quantities, and the results of some experiments in 
this direction may therefore prove of interest. 

‘*Hydronaphthol,” as is well known, is really a trade 
namefor 4 naphthol. It issparingly soluble in cold, much 
more readily in hot water, and is easily extracted from its 
water solution by shaking with ether. The ethereal ex- 
tract, evaporated to dryness and taken up with hot water, 
or the water solution direct in absence of interfering sub- 
stances, made slightly alkaline with ammonia, cooled, and 
slightly acidified with dilute nitric acid, gives, on addition 
of a drop of fuming nitric acid, or a nitrite, a beautiful 
rose color, analogous to that developed in the test for 
nitrites in water. 

In making the test, care should be taken that the ammo- 
nia and nitric acid are respectively added in slight excess 
only, and that the nitric acid used is so dilute as to cause 
no heating of the solution by its combination with the ex- 
cess of ammonia present. If these precautions are not 
observed, a dirty salmon color is apt to be devoloped by 
the addition of the fuming nitric acid, and the distinctive 
character of the test thereby destroyed. 

The reaction is one of extreme delicacy, one part in ten 
thousand of hydronaphthol being readily detected. 

Experiments are now being made by the writer to deter- 
mine the limit of the delicacy of the test, and also to ar- 
rive at a practical method for separating ‘‘ hydronaphthol ” 
from food-products to which it may have been added, ina 
condition suitable for the application of the test outlined 
above. The results of these expriments, if successful, 
will be published in due course. 





Fluid Extract of Bursa Pastoris, in doses of 4 drachm, 
is said by Dr. Ehrenwall to be equally serviceable as 
ergot in controlling uterine hemorrhage. 
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The Production of Peroxide of Hydrogen during the 
Oxidation of Terpenes. 


REGARDING the production of peroxide of hydrogen, 
which has long been known to occur during the oxidation 
of terpenes and essential oils, Prof. C. T. Kingzett pub- 
lishes the following data, which give an account of the rate 
= es, and the quantity of peroxide of hydrogen pro- 

uced. 

Some years ago, I subjected samples of camphor oil to 
oxidation by air in the presence of water, with a view of 
ascertaining if the products are identical with those which 
are furnished by terpenes generally, and found that per- 
oxide of hydrogen was Souler produced. This result was in 
itself a proof that the oil contained one or more terpenes, 
because I had previously proved that all terpenes yield 
peroxide of hydrogen when they are oxidized in this man- 
ner. Since then, I have on several occasions employed 
camphor oil on a large scale in manufacturing operations 
as a substitute for ordinary turpentine or eucalyptus oil 
in my process of preparing disinfectants, with fairly satis- 
factory results. In one experiment there was obtained 
from 120 gallons of the oil during 52 hours’ oxidation, a 
quantity above 1,000 Gms. of peroxide of hydrogen, its 
capability of producing that substance remaining, of course, 
anything but exhausted. In another trial, a quantity of 
320 gallons, during a similar period, yielded 3,379 Gms. of 
peroxide of hydrogen (calculated as pure H:O.), the dens- 
ity of the oil having increased to 925. This partially oxi- 
dized oil yielded a further quantity of H.O., nearly equal 
in amount to that originally produced during a further 
period of oxidation, but after that time, although it still 
continued to yield the peroxide in diminished amount, 
the oxidation proceeded much more slowly than happens 
with turpentine oil at that stage. 

In another and more recent trial in which 110 gallons of 
camphor oil was submitted t® oxidation during 100 hours, 
74 gallons of partially oxidized oil of sp. gr. 925 resulted 
and this, upon further oxidation during 246 hours, yielded 
62 gallons of oxidized oil of sp. gr. 950. A sample of this 
oxidized oil is now produced. 


—_——_ eee —~-— 


Fallacy of Color Reactions for Aconitine.—Various 
authorities have described certain color reactions which 
were said to be obtained by treating aconitine by different 
reagents, such as phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid with 
sugar, phospho-molybdic acid and ammonia, etc. A. 
Jiirgens has, however, recently shown that pure aconitine 
does not yield any color reactions at all. The only relia- 
ble test of the identity of aconitine is its physiological 
effect. 

The author found the composition of pure aconitine to 
correspond to the formula CssHi;NOi. On evaporating 
the alkaloid from an ethereal solution, it crystallizes in 
anhydrous, columnar crystals.—Inaug.-Diss. (St. Peters- 
burg), Zeitsch. f. anal. Chem. 


Detection of Gentian-Violet and Fuchsin in Wine.— 
According to Bernéde, both gentian-violet and fuchsin 
may be detected in red wines by shaking 10 C.c. of the 
suspected wine with 5 C.c. of a reagent prepared by dis- 
solving 10 Gm. of carbolic acid in1 Gm. of alcohol and 60 
Gm. of ether. If the wine is pure the ethereal phenol 
solution will form a colorless layer over the wine, but if 
the above-named coloring matters are present, the layer 
will have a red or violet tint. This test is said to detect 
so smalla quantity as 0.1 milligramme of fuchsin, or 1 
milligramme of gentian-violet in 1 liter of wine.—Dingl. 
Polyt. Journ. 


Quantitative Estimation of Chloroform.—L. de Saint- 
Martin recommends the following method of estimating the 
quantity of chloroform in chloroform water or other liquids. 
It depends upon the decomposition of the chloroform by 
means of alcoholic potassa, and the subsequent estimation 
of the chlorine as chloride of silver. 

Introduce 10 C.c. of the chloroform water into a strong 
glass tube closed at one end, and drawn out at the other, 
then add 2 C.c. of very concentrated solution of potassa, 
and 20 C.c. of alcohol. Seal the open end of the tube in 
the flame, and heat the glass tube in a water-bath during 
three hours. Then allow it to become cold, break off the 
pointed end, and transfer the contents to a beaker. Wash 
the tube with distilled water, and add this likewise to the 
beaker. Now titrate the solution, in the usual way, with 
a decinormal solution of nitrate of silver. 

The author has found that a saturated chloroform water 
[presumably at 15° C., though the author omits to state 
the temperature] contains 0.64 Gm. of chloroform in 100 
Gm. or 1 im 156. Prof. Regnault had given the rate of 
solubility as 1 in 111. [Most authorities give it as 1 m 
about 200 parts. ] 


New Mass for the Polygraph.—The following has re 
cently been recommended as a good combination for pre- 
paring a mass for the polygraph: ale 

Treat 100 parts of isinglass with cold water until it 6 
softened; then boil it with 400 parts of water until it 18 
practically dissolved, and add 600 partsof glycerin. Strait 
the mixture, and pour it into the forms. One-half of the 
a may be replaced by gelatin—After Polyt. 

ourn. 
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Bleaching Wood with Hydrogen Peroxide.—The ad- 
vantage of this method of bleaching, recently recom- 
mended by Dr. P. Ebell, is that the wood retains its 
original structure. A previoustreatment is not advisable, 
except in the case of fresh wood, when steaming causes a 
saving in the peroxide. Small _— of wood are bleached 
ina few days. The bleach-bath is best kept alkaline with 
ammonia. If it is heated to 34°, the wood bleaches more 
rapidly, but this entails a loss of peroxide through evolu- 
tions of oxygen. Moreover, the final effect of using a cold 
bath is more satisfactory. After slowly drying, the wood 
appears perfectly white, a plane surface remains un- 
chananh and the curls and streaks, though now colorless, 
are nevertheless more distinct than previous to bleaching. 
—Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind. 


Menthol in Phthisis.—Mr. A. J. Buhay reports, in the 
Edinburgh Medical Journal for January, the account of 
a faveranie experience with a 20% solution of menthol in 
laryngeal and pulmonary phthisis. The solution is in- 
jected with a special syringe into the larynx or trachea 
with the aid of a laryngeal mirror. In the case of laryngeal 
phthisis, two or three injections, of 15 minims each, are 
made at each sitting. Deep inspiration should follow the 
injection, whereby the anesthetic effect is increased. No 
untoward effects follow and the treatment should be re- 
peated once or twice daily for about two months. If pos- 
sible, the patient should hourly, during the day, inhale 
5 or more minims of the same solution added to a pint of 
boiling water or to a pledget of cotton-wool placed in a 
respirator. The treatment causes pain and discomfort in 
the larynx to disappear and relieves > oe Ulcera- 
ation ceases and smooth cicatrices result. 


Calycanthus glaucus (Carolina Allspice).—Dr. Eccles 
writes, in the Brooklyn Medical Journal for March, 1888, 
that the shrub within whose seeds he discovered the al- 
kaloid was, during the late civil war, used in decoction of 
roots, leaves, poe: ee by the Confederate soldiers for the 
cure of intermittent fever, and, as claimed, with success. 
It is still used in domestic practice by the natives of the 
region where it grows. A fluid extract of an allied species 
is already upon the market, so that somewhere in the coun- 
try it is being prescribed for some pur If in its crude 
form it has proven of advantage, this new concentrated 
form should be still more efficient. The seeds contain nearly 
two per cent of this alkaloid, and a smaller amount of prob- 
ably two others. The odor of the volatile one of these 
last is distinctly that of — and as it is unlikely that 
two should exist having the same smell, we may at present 
assume it as probably such. 


Toxic Effects of Antipyrin.—Dr. A. Sturge, of Nice, 
reports the following unusual effect of 5 grains of antipyrin 
upon a lady liable to migraine. Five minutes after the 
dose was taken the ‘‘deadly sickness” characteristic of 
the migraine seemed to give way and an ‘expanding 
sensation * was felt, passing upward from the stomach, 
violent sneezing followed, the face and eyes became 
suffused, and tears and nasal mucus flowed freely. Breath- 
ing became difficult, and attended with a sense of suffoca- 
tion, and these was complete inability to remain in a 
recumbent posture. A violent cough with free expectora- 
tion followed. After these symptoms had lasted a half- 
hour, itching of the inner surface of the thighs and an 
eruption of urticaria supervened and extended to the ab- 
domen. These was a coppery taste in the mouth and a 
smell of the same character. The pulse was quick and 
very full and there was tinnitus aurium. These symptoms 
lasted about $ hour.—Br. Med. Jour., February 3d, 1888. 


Tannin Wool.-—Benjamin Ward Richardson writes in 
the Asclepiud, No. 17, 1888, that in treating ozeena and 
other diseases attended with fetid odors, tannin wool 
turns out to be of great practical service. I had thought 
that the manufacture of this preparation had become a 
general fact; but as many medical friends have at various 
times written for the method, it may be of service to give 
the details here. 

To make tannin wool, add to distilled water heated to 
148° F. pure tannin up to saturation, stirring carefully all 
the time. When the water is saturated, add to it pure cot- 
ton wool, bit by bit, until all the solution is taken up by the 
wool. Lastly, put the saturated wool in an evaporating 
dish, and dry it slowly until it is quitedry. Itis then ready 
for use, but must — be kept in a closed bottle. It must 
be neatly teased out before being used; but it is well to 
keep it in the rough state. a? 

A good stock of tannin wool is at all times a useful 
thing to keep at hand. It is a ready styptic and possesses 
g00d antiseptic properties. It can easily be iodized by 
making an ethereal solution of iodine, saturating a portion 
of the cottun with the solution, and allowing re ether to 
evaporate. One grain of iodine to an ounce of the cotton 
18 sufficient to make a very good specimen; and an iodized 
cotton made“in this proportion is one of the best applica- 
tions for bed-sores that can be adopted. It rarely irri- 
oe it removes odor, and often favors the healing of the 
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AN ELECTRIC THERMO-REGULATOR. 


OVITON’S a —. which was introduced about the 
middle of last year, and regarding which we have had 
several inquiries, is constructed in the following manner : 

The essential portions are : 

A. The battery. B. The manometer. C. The burner. 

Any kind of battery or cell will answer the purpose, io 
via. it has enough power. A Delaurier element is 
recommended by the inventor. Probably a medium-sized 
Bunsen element will answer the same purpose. 

The manometer (B) consists of an elongated, thin-walled 
glass bulb R, through the upper portion of which is fused 
a tube open at both ends, but contracted at its lower end. 
A few drops of ether (or other — expanding liquid) are 
first poured down the tube, and afterwards enough mer- 
cury to fill the bulb as far as possible. The few drops of 
ether will float on the surface of the mercury and be com- 
pletely protected from access with the external air. Of 
course, any material elevation of temperature to which the 
bulb containing the mercury is exposed causes the ether to 
become vaporized, and the vapor, expanding with increase 
of temperature, depresses the mercury in the bulb, while 
that in the tube np pf. ascends. A platinum 
wire, F’, passes through the wall of the bulb and dips into 
the mercury. In the upper orifice of the tube, a platinum 
wire, F, is adjusted at such a height that the mercury, on 
expanding, will reach it at the temperature which is to be 
maintained constantly. 








Loviton's electric thermo-regulator. 


The burner L consists of the interior gas-tube ¢ (see sep- 
arate small cut), and an exterior armature, L. Over the 
orifice of the interior tube, a very light disk of iron, n, is 
attached by means of a hinge. hen the electric circuit 
is closed by the mercury in the tube B, reaching the plati- 
num wire F’’, the gas tube becomes magnetic and attracts 
the disk of iron, which then closes the exit of the gas. As 
soon as the current is interrupted, the disk is raised again 
by the mere pressure of gas, and the burner is automati- 
cally Sn png by a small, independent flame furnished 
by the tube gq. 

The application of the apparatus is shown, in a general 
way, in the illustration at the left, where a flask is sup- 
posed _ to be the receptacle in which a liquid is to be main- 
tained at an even temperature. 

The manometer and an accurate thermometer having 
been placed in the liquid, and the flame of the burner 
lighted, the rise of temperature is watched until it reaches 
the desired point, when the wire F’’ is pushed down so as 
to just reach the mercury in the manometer tube, and it 
is then firmly adjusted at this height. The electric cur- 
rent will then extinguish the flame of the burner, and as 
soon as the temperature falls slightly, the flame will be- 
come relit. This will take — alternately for any length 
of time, so long as the bulbs of the manometer and ther- 
mometer remain immersed in the liquid. 

In practice, of course, it will be found impossible to keep 
the temperature exactly at an invariable point. There 
will always be slight fluctuations above and below it, but 
this is immaterial.—After Journ. de Pharm. et Chim. 





Freshly Powdered Ergot.—Prof. Pajot carries in his 
obstetric bag an ergot-mill, resembling a small coffee-mill, 
compact in form, and designed to grind ergot freshly 
for use. He thinks that only the freshly powdered drug 
= are HY [It is evidently a mill with two cranks,— 

D. A. D.] 
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Notes on Essential Oils and Allied Products. 


(From the Bericht von Schimmel & Co., of Leipzig, 
April, 1888.) 


“* Algalia ” is the fanciful name of a mixture, sold on the 
American market, which consists, according to Sch. & Co., 
of about 80 per cent of oil of cedar or oil of copaiba, with 
about 20 per cent of oil of musk seed. 


Oil of Almonds, eaxpressed.—It is, of course, well known 
to some, but by no means to all of our readers, that the 
expressed oil of almonds, or ‘‘ sweet oil of almonds” of 
the market is not exclusively derived from almonds, but 
that manufacturers also use the kernels of peaches and 
apricots as a source of the oil. [Conscientious manufactur- 
ers quote the oils obtained from the different sources sepa- 
rately. Others again carry on their lists only the ‘almond 
oil,” without specifying what it was made from. } 

p to within a short time ago, Messrs. Schimmel & Co. 
(according to their own statement) had never been called 
upon to put themselves on the defensive regarding the 
quality of their product. The special importance, how- 
ever, which has recently been attached to Hiibl’s test— 
the so-called iodine-number indication, the relative ca- 
pacity of an oil to combine with iodine—has rendered it 
necessary to show its sible fallacy. In the a. 
tions for Hiibl’s test, it is necessary to make a solution of 
iodine and of mercuric chloride in alcohol, the iodine 
value of which is afterwards determined by hyposulphite. 
Schimmel & Co. point out that the iodine-mercurial solu- 
tion is liable to great alteration during the first few hours. 
If this alteration is taken in consideration, or allowed for, 
the results obtained by them upon oils of different origin, 
and pressed by themselves, was as follows: 


** Almond Oil” Iodine | Spec. 
Number. | Grav. 

OR IID 55) Sb cbeces nse cnsssened 96.5 | 0.918 
from Syrian Peach or Apricot Kernels (1886).. 98.9 | 0.918 
from Syrian Peach or Apricot Kernels (1887).. 99.2 | 0.918 
from Hungarian Peach Kernels.... ......... 103.4 | 0.919 
ER NS 5%, bi SbWa5d50 40560 5S0s0sn500008 92.4 | 0.918 


The determinations were carried out according to Bene- 
dikt (‘‘ Analyse der Fette und Wachsarten’’). 

Without denying in general the scientific value of 
Hiibl’s method, Sch. & Co. yet show that it does not yield 
reliable results in the above case. The iodiné-number of 
pea-nut oil, which is one of the principal adulterants of 
almond oil, is too near to the iodine number of the differ- 
ent commercial almond oils, and the latter do not suffi- 
ciently agree among themselves to render any conclusion 
based on these numbers trustworthy. Besides, a mixture 
consisting, for instance, of equal quantities of pea-nut and 
Hungarian peach-kernel oil would yield an iodine-number 
which is unobjectionable; and by — equal —— 
of Syrian peach-kernel oil and pea-nut oil, the iodine num- 
ber of true oil of almonds would be attained. 


Oil of Ambrette Seeds.—This product, which has ap- 
peared in the American market, 1s declared by Sch. & Co. 
to consist of oil of copaiba flavored with musk seed. 


Oil of Balsam of Tolu.—This oil, only introduced re- 
cently, promises to be of great utility in perfumery, but 
is very expensive, costing about $3.50 per ounce. It has 
the spec. grav. 0.945, contains a terpene CioHi. (so-called 
tolene), also ethers of cinnamic and benzoic acids. Cinna- 
mic alcohol appears to be likewise present. 


Oil of Betel Leaves.—-The oil distilled at Leipzig from 
betel leaves imported from Siam yielded a distillate hav- 
ing a spec. grav. of 1.020, while the oil distilled from 
the leaves in Java is much lighter, having the spec. grav. 
0.943. The reason of this difference is probably this, that 
the apparatus and chet employed in Java is incapable 
of driving out the higher-boiling portions. For this rea- 
son it is illogical, in this and similar cases, to regard an 
oil distilled in the East, at the place of growth, as superior 
to one distilled from the same substance in Europe or else- 
where, where the technical appliances and facilities are 
much better. It is stated that the next edition of the 
Pharmacopeia Neerlandica will recognize this oi] as an 
officinal article. 


Oil of Boldo.—Good boldo leaves contain more than 2¢ 
of oil. The latter has a pepper-like, narcotic odor, and a 
mild, indifferent herbaceous taste. Its spec. grav. is 0.918. 
It boils between 175°-250° C., it contains a terpene (CioHis), 
and several srremnaton compounds. 

Oil of boldo has been used successfully in affections of 
the liver, in gall-stone, and also in gonorrhoea and other 
troubles. 

Oil of Camphor.—The crude by-product obtained dur- 
ing the production of camphor in the East, and from which 
oafvel is now extracted on a large scale, is shipped to 
Europe in constantly increasing quantities. Schimmel & 
Co. received during 1887 not less than about 600 tons. This 
firm states that they have tried to obtain the body an- 
nounced by Yoshida as existing in that fraction of the 
crude oil which boils between 208° and 222° C., and which 
this author called camphorogenol, but even after eight re- 
peated fractionations, they were unable to obtain a homo- 

eneous product, They have come to the conclusion that 
the higher boiling fractions of the crude camphor oil 
contain, besides camphor, safrol, eugenol, and a sesqui-ter- 
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pene (CisH..), the substance designated by Wallach terpi- 


neol. Though this has not yet been isolated, yet its pres- 
ence is rendered almost certain by the fact that fractions 
boiling between 214° and 220°, when boiled with diluted 
sulphuric acid, yield large quantities of a terpene (C:oH:.) 
in which terpinen could be proven to be present. Besides, 
these fractions yielded terpin-hydrate, when treated with 
diluted nitric acid and alcohol. 


Oil of Cananga.—After the rectification of a ny quan- 
tity of this oil, the residue left in the still was found to 
contain benzoic acid. This exists not only in the oil of 
cananga (obtained from Java and Siam), but also in oil of 
ylang, probably in form of an ether. It is, therefore, 
probable that both of these oils wiil eventually be made 
synthetically. 


Oil of Cedar (-Wood).—The employment of this useful 
oil in the manufacture of soap, where it is used as a basis 
of other perfumes, and may almost be regarded as a sort 
of ‘‘oil of sandal wood for the middle classes,” has in- 
creased to large proportions, so that Sch. & Co. often find 
difficulty in procuring a sufficient amount of cedar wood 
chips. It has become necessary to pay better prices for 
the latter, to prevent the lead-pencil manufacturers from 
burning them. ‘The American oil of cedar is not distilled 
on purpose, per se, but is obtained as a secondary product, 
in the drying rooms of the cedar wood in the factories. 

Oil of Cedar Leaves.—This oil, obtained by distillation 
from the leaves of the same tree (Juniperus virginiana) 
which yields the preceding oil, is now again obtainable. 
It is entirely useless for perfumery. In odor it resembles 
oil of savine, with which it is said to share the same 
medicinal properties. 

Oil of Cinnamon, Ceylon.—Schimmel & Co. draw special 
attention to two simple and practical tests which may be 
used to distinguish genuine oil of Ceylon cinnamon. 
1. When dropped into water, the oil must sink, as it is 
specifically heavier. [This would, however, not distin- 
guish it from several other essential oils, not even from 
oil of Chinese cinnamon.| 2. It must at once produce the 
impression of exceeding sweetness, far superior to that of 
sugar, and this sweet taste must persist to the very end. 
In low-grade sorts, a clove-like taste is first developed, 
which is followed only after some time by a sweet im- 
pression. An oil of this kind is not worth more than oil 
of cassia, but large quantities of it are exported from 
Ceylon. 

Oil of Citronella.—During the year 1886-1887 (October 
ist to September 30th), the quantity of this oil shipped 
from Ceylon amounted to not less than 528,214 pounds. 
More than one-half of this, namely 280,311 pounds, were 
shipped to New York, about 230,000 pounds to London, and 
small quantities to other places. 

Oils of the Citrus Family.—According to a report of 
the Italian Statistical Bureau, the number of agrumi 
—_ (orange, lemon, and bergamot) in existence is as fol- 
OWS: 


SMUMLU Ghd sckindschewabadesanosunaenssaeee 10,115,796 

ICD bh nusutws a.5nesakeh ebaen reeks nan 4,211,377 
and the yield of fruit was as follows: 

P49 oxsyn vat ecnes nanieosanchaeayeeewele 1,658,542,300 

LEE sad sehn apa dieesasuyilousweenubh <bncoee 8,011,609,400 

MUU \annrwieseeueaksnaen take bhapeesaete 2,329,622,6090 


A large number of experiments have been made to re- 
place the old-fashioned method of hand-pressing by ma- 
chinery, but without great success. The chief difficulty 
lies in the irregularity, both in shape and in size, of the 
fruits. During 1886, the total export of oils of the citrus 
family from Italy amounted to 277,106 kilos. Adding the 
home consumption, the total yield may safely be put at 
300,000 kilos. Assuming that about 1,500 fruits on an 
average are required for the production of 1 kilo of oil, 
the oil industry of 1886 would have absorbed a total quan- 
tity of 450,000,000 fruits. During 1887 the export of oils 
and value of same was as follows: 





: KILOS, VALUE. 
Te eh ols 255,812 £5,116,240 
TT errr oer 24,404 
SUR Sh t.Foaskhee access oes 10,000 157,925 
ED ibic¥eA Buk cS Scenes ees 45,912 901,824 
| es ee ee PT ee 336,128 £6,515,749 
Oil of Cloves.—As stated in previous reports, a large 


proportion of what is commonly sold as ‘‘ oil of cloves” is 

simply ‘‘ oil of clove-stems.” This is quite a common cus- 

tom—according to Schimmel & Co., who speak presumably 

on the experience chiefly gained among continental houses 

—among the drug trade, and much less so among per- 

—_ who know how to distinguish between the two 
inds. 


Oil of Green Cloves.—The prospective introduction of 
oil of cloves, distilled from the green cloves themselves at 
the place of growth, has been announced some time ago, 
but only small lots have been shipped over. And, ac- 


cording to Schimmel & Co., the specific gravity does not 
appear to be satisfactory. This is only 1.048 at 18° C., 
while absolutely genuine oil of cloves has one of 1,060. 
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Oil of Cognac, ee is the ether of a fatty 
acid, and has recently found a new application in the soap 
industry, for producing a fruity odor. About 100 to 20u 
Gm. (34 to 7 oz.) for every 200 pounds of soap produce the 
same effect as the ‘‘polysolve olein” introduced some 

ears ago. The latter, consisting of sulpholeates, causes 
in cocoa-nut oil soap the formation of similar ethers. 


Oil of Crisp Mint.—The American oil is now preferred 
even to the German, owing to its fine aroma. 

Oil of Damiana.—From Damiana leaves, such as they 
are sold on the New York market, Schimmel & Co. ob- 
tained 0.9 per cent of an essential oil of a viscid, greenish 
oil of a chamomile-like odor, see grav. 0.970. In its high 
boiling portions it contains a blue oil. 


Oil of Eucalyptus.—The oil derived from Hucalyptus 
amygdalina is aan its standing, as it has been shown 
that it contains no eucalyptol at all. Nevertheless, the 
production of this and other inferior kinds is constantly 
increasing. On the other hand, the oil of Hucalyptus 
globulus is coming more and more into use, and it is 
Algiers which seems to be the principal source of pro- 
duction. Of equal value as the Algerian oil is that pro- 
duced in California (Alameda county) by certain firms 
engaged in the manufacture of preventives against boiler 
incrustation. Messrs. Schimmel & Co. have, however, 
found that it is feasible to carry the eucalyptus leaves to 
Leipzig and distiltheoil there. And itis upon self-distilled 
oil that the new facts below recorded are based. 

The absolutely genuine oil of Eucalyptus globulus has 
yielded, on examination, very interesting and surprising 
results. In general, it agrees with that which is sold in the 
market as distilled in Africa or California. It has the spce. 
grav. 0.925, and turns the plane of polarization five degrees 
to the right. The-spec. grav. of the before-mentioned 
commercial oils varies between 0.915 and 0.925. They are 
all dextrogyre, though in different degrees. In six dif- 
ferent samples, the percentage of eucalyptol was found 
to vary between 50 and 70 per cent. Eucalyptol is opti- 
cally inactive, and this property mer be regarded as one of 
the criterions of the purity of the oil. 

While distilling the leaves of Hucalyptus globulus, 
Sch. & Co. noticed the occurrence of aldehydes of the = 
acids. Valeraldehyde was wy, identified; butyl- 
aldehyde and capronaldehyde appear likewise to have been 
present. The larger proportion of these substances was 
dissolved in the aqueous portion of the distillate, but the 
valeraldehyde was found to exist also in the oil itself. 

In connection with the above, Sch. & Co. give some very 
interesting facts regarding the essential oils of other species 
of eucalyptus. We quote their own words: 

‘*We owe the information to a countryman of ours, 
Mr. C. Th. Staiger, chemist in Brisbane, who distilled 
these oils himself, partly by request of the committee 
charged with the [Intercolonial] exhibition. This is so 
much the more gratifying as it has heretofore been im- 
possible for us to procure samples of these oils from our 
agent, although the latter was surely in a position to com- 
7 with our request. It was even impossible for us to 
proses samples of the oils exhibited at the Colonial Ex- 

ibition.” 

[Incidentally we would state, though this information is 
not even implied by Messrs. Schimmel & Co., that private 
communications we have received from trusted corre- 
spondents in Australia assure us that very considerable 
quantities of the remarkable oil presently to be described 
have annually been produced in Australia by a few manu- 
facturers. But none of these products seems ever to have 
reached the market, and it remains a mystery what has 
become of them. When the extensive reports on eucalyp- 
tus were published at about the time of the Philadelphia 
Exhibition in 1876, and after Prof. F. v. Mueller’s large 
work on eucalyptus had been aa orders for some 
of these oils, notably for that of Hucalyptus citriodora, 
were sent to Australia, but none could be procured. If it 
was made in quantities, and did not appear on the market 
the question arises where did it go to; who used it; and 
as-what did it make its appearance?] 

‘* These oils far surpass all our expectations, and we are 
confident that we shall soon be able to introduce them 
upon the market. 

‘For the present, we possess only small samples which 
are already several years old and partly resinified. The 
following data are therefore only preliminary : 

1, Oil of ogy Bayleyana avenakr resinified), 
spec. grav. 0.940, boils between 160°-185° C, 

2. Oil of Hucalyptus microcorys (strongly resinified), 
spec. grav. 0.935, boils between 160°-200° C. 

Both of these resemble oi] of H. globulus. Like the latter, 
they contain a terpene (CioH;«) and eucalyptol (C:oHisO), 
but of the latter much less than the ‘ globulus ” oil, viz., 
only about 30%. 

3. Oil of Hucalyptus Dealbata, spec. grav. 0.885, boils at 
206°-216° C, 

4. Oil of Hucalyptus maculata, spec. grav. 0.900, boils 
at 210°-220° C, 

5. Oil of Hucalyptus maculata, var. citriodora, spec. 
grav. 0.905,-boils at 209°-220 C.° 
- — latter mene qe ano cn eage ie rey much, 

ey possess a highly agreeable odor, resembling melissa, 
which is particulary prominent in the oil of E. dealbata. 
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These oils will, no doubt, prove very valuable and of 
practical utility. Chemically, they are quite characteristic. 
None of them contains any rom ee but they consist of a 
ketone, CioHisO, which is the bearer of the melissa-like 
odor, and besides a substance C.oH.sO (?) which is prob- 
ably an alcohol, and has a fine odor recalling that of 
geranium. 

6. Oil of Hucalyptus Staigeriana, spec. grav. 0.880, boils 
at 170°-230° C. 

7. Oil of Backhausia citriodora, spec. grav. 0.900, boils 
at 223°-233° C. 

Both of these oils are distinguished by their intense 
lemon- and verbena-like odor, particularly the last named, 
which is derived from a tree belonging to the same family 
as Eucalyptus. 

8. Oil of: Hucalyptus Hemastoma, spec. grav. 0.890, 
boils at 170°-250° C. This differs in odor from all the rest 
and recalls that of oil of cumin. It contains terpene and 
cymol. Among its oxygenated constituents is one having 
the odor of oil of pepermint, possibly menthon. 

‘‘Regarding the oil of H. amygdalina, we would state 
that this differs frem all other eucalyptus oils, and proba- 
bly contains no oxygenated constituents atall. At least 
90 per cent of it consists of a well characterized terpene 
(CioHis), and there may possibly be present a minute quan- 
tity of cymol. The spec. grav. of the oil is 0.890; it boils at 
170°-180", and it is ¢ ae: the deviation observed in 
three samples (in a hundred mm. tube) being, respectively, 
—27°, —28.4°, —28.6°. The latter property alone, therefore, 
distinguishes it from the oil of E. globulus.” 

‘‘Formosa-wood oil” is offered by houses in Southern 
France as a substitute for the expensive oil of orris. Now, 
there is, in the first place, no suc thing known anywhere 
as ‘‘ Formosa-wood,” and besides, the oil, as sold, consists 
of oil of copaiba distilled from orris root. It also contains 
: ey _ oil of bitter almonds, and some 2 per cent of 

xed oil. 


Oil of Geranium, Turkish, or Oilof Palmarosa.—This oil, 
which is entirely different from the oil of geranium dis- 
tilled in Africa and Spain, is produced in the northern 

rovinces of India, and (while formerly carried to Europe 

y way of Turkey) is now imported direct. Sometimes it 
ee adulterated with oil of gurjun balsam or oil of ce- 
ar. 

The ordinary East Indian oil of geranium, known as O® 
of Gingergrass, is rarely found even in tolerably fair 
quality, being always adulterated with oil of turpentine, 
so that no dealer or importer is able to guarantee its quali- 
ty. Whether the adulteration is practised at the place of 
distribution or after its arrival at Bombay has so far not 
been ascertained, but this will eventually be done. 


Helenin, or alant-camphor, elecampane camphor, has 
been reported by Dr. Dono to be an efficient remedy in 
chorea. He used it successfully in three cases, in doses of 4 
grain three to four times daily. It has also been used with 
advantage in bronchitis and convulsive cough. The sub- 
stance is in fine, brilliantly white, needle-shaped crystals, 
“Ss be carefully protected against heat, as it readily 
melts. 


Heliotropin.—The users of this very useful perfume are 
warned that it will not stand heat without injury. It 
should be kept in acool place. The best plan, however, is 
to dissolve the substance immediately upon receipt in 
= alcohol and to keep the solution in a cold 
place. 

The crystallized heliotropin, when exposed to heat and 
— is apt to cake together and to gradually darken in 
color. hen it assumes a brownish tint, decomposition 
— so far advanced that the substance is practically use- 
ess. 

Oil of Jaborandi.—The leaves of the officinal jaborandi 
yielded 0.4 per cent of an essential oil of very strong odor, 
and a mild, fruity taste. Spec. grav. 0.875. 

Oil of Japanese ‘‘ Birch Tar.”—This is the provisional 
name applied to a tarry oil obtained from Japan, also 
known as matsu oil, which may possibly be found appli- 
cable to medicinal purposes. It has the spec. grav. 0.875 
and contains 4 per cent of phenols of anagreeable, guaiacol 
odor. That portion of the oil which is insoluble in alka- 
lies burns nearly all below 180°. Only about 10 per cent 
pass over at a temperature beyond 200° C, 

The German oil of birch tar has the spec. grav. 0.965, 
and contains nearly 40 per cent of phenols. 

Oil of Kesso Root.—The Japanese ‘ Valerian” root, 
derived from Patrina scubioswfolia Link, yielded, on 
distillation, as much as7 per cent of oil. It much re- 
sembles that distilled from European valerian root. 


Oil of Kiku.—This oil, obtained from a Japanese plant, 
was mentioned in the report of Sch. & Co. of last year, but 
the source was not _— We stated at the time [AmEr, 
DRUGG., 1887, 129] that we had searched the large Japanese 
botanical encyclopedia ‘‘S0-moku-zussetts,” and thought 
it referred to Pyrethrum chinense Sabin. Mr. J. Murai, 
of Tokio, has now informed Sch. & Co. that the oil is pre- 
pared, in the western part of Japan, from Pyrethrum in- 
dicum Cass. 

Oil of Lemon.—One of the most prominent producers of 
the oil [in Sicily] has long been engaged in the perfection of 
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machi for extracting the oil, so as to do away with 
manual labor. Sch. & Co. state that they have had op- 
portunity to examine the plans, and they believe that suc- 
cess is near at hand. This would render the chance of an 
adulteration of the oil—which is now carried on By the 
growers in the most barefaced manner—impossible. 

[As it is manifestly impracticable, under present circum- 
stances, to transport the whole crop of fruits grown over 
the large territory where citrus trees are grown tomanu- 
facturing centers, because there are not enough hands con- 
centrated there to work up the immense crop by hand, it 
is customary to extract the oil—if the ecuelle process is 
used—at or near the place of growth, wherever there is a 
large enough crop and a sufficient number of people to 
handle it. Many of these localities are, of course, without 
a pe control or supervision, and, for this reason, a good 
deal of sophistication is practised to increase the yield im- 
properly. Should the experiment of introducing ma- 
chinery for extracting the oil succeed, a few manufactur- 
ing centres could easily work up the fruit gathered over 
large areas and shipped to the factory. But we foresee the 
troubles which this is likely to raise among the population, 
especially in the country districts. The common people 
are r, and their chances or seasons of earning a liveli- 
h are limited. As soon as the ———— of employ- 
ment at their old occcupation, and the chance of the small 
producer to manipulate his own product is taken away, 
there is likely to be raised an outc a the ‘‘ grasp- 
ing monopolists.” It is well to think of this now, so that 
means may be discovered, if possible, to make up to the 
people the apparent loss which they will experience in 
their accustomed employment. |} 

Oil of Lemon-grass.—The shipments of this oil from Coch- 
in-China by direct steamer are of rare occurrence, as the 
steamers usually refuse to carry liquid and strongly odorous 
substances. [In this connection, we can only express our 
surprise that the method of shipping such products in tin 
cans or other suitable metallic receptacles has not long ago 
been more ‘generally introduced. Sch. & Co. have late 
begun to import oil of citronella in 40-lb. tin cans. It will 
not be difficult to do this also in the case of patchouli, oil 
of lemon-grass, and similar other products which are 
strongly odorous. The chief difficulty to be overcome 
will be the apparent expense in carrying to the place of 
canes the empty tins. But in some cases this may be off- 
set by exporting alcohol in such tins; in other cases, the 
tin cans may be shipped unmade, packed in boxes as 
plates ready for soldering. | 

Oil of Matico.—Owing to the scarcity of matico leaves 
rich in oil, this product has become expensive. [Those who 
use matico leaves for pharmaceutical purposes will do 
well to carefully examine the leaves offered to them for 
purchase. ] 

Menthol.—A combination of iodol with menthol is being 
recommended under the name menthiodol, against neural- 
gia. It is prepared as follows: 4 parts of menthol are 
cautiously melted in a porcelain capsule, and 1 part of 
fine] wdered iodol added, under constant stirring, 
until a homogeneous mass is produced, which is cast into 
cones. Should they turn out too hard, a little camphor 
may be incorporated with them. 

Oil of Mirbane. —This substitute for oil of bitter almonds 
is sometimes used for perfuming the denaturalized alcohol 
which has been legalized in Germany (where the dena- 
turalization is effected es means of certain pyridine bases) 
or in England (where the same object is accomplished by 
wood spirit). It seems again necessarry to point out that 
this su ce is poisonous. Even a prolonged inhalation 
of the vapors of oil of mirbane is apt to be followed by 
vomiting and diarrhoea, and 5 to 6 Gm. may produce a 
fatal result. 

Oil of Musk-Seed.—This oil (from Abelmoschus mos- 
chatus L.), only recently introduced, promises to become an 
article of great importance. It is not improbable that the 
bearer of the odor contained in the oil may turn out 
identical with that exjsting in musk itself. The genuine 
oil of musk-seed has the spec. grav. 0.900 at 25°C. It 
congeals when cooled to + 10° C. (50° F.), and then re- 
mains solid at the average indoor temperature. 

Oil of Orris.—The reason why some manufacturers of 
cil of orris offer this product at lower prices than others is 
this, that they first treat the orris root with sulphuric 
acid, whereby the starch is converted into glucose, etc. 
On distilling the altered root, a larger quantity of product 
is obtained, but this is of inferior quality. 

Oil of Patchouli.—The quality of patchouli leaves ship- 
from the East is not always satisfactory, as they are 
uently mixed with stems and al y exhausted 

leaves. e leaves of Urena lobata var. sinuata have also 
been used as an adulterant. On the other hand, those of 
Pogostemon suavis Tenore, and Plectranthus Patchouli 
Clarke, are said to have the same odor. During last year, 
a single house at Penang shipped not less than 30,000 oz. 
of oil of patchouli to Europe, and a portion of this lies 
still unsold at London and Paris. 

Oil 7 Peppermint.—The Japanese product continues to 
keep the whole peppermigt market in a most depressed 
condition. Sch. & Eo. feel certain that a catastrophe will 
take place sooner or later, as the market is unable to ab- 
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sorb the produced quantity. According to the reports of 
the German Consul at Yokohama, the annual production 
of the oil (two harvests we year) amounts to 400,000 
pounds. Even supposing that only half of this amount is 
produced, and that one-half of the product is consumed 
in the country itself, there would still remain 100,000 
pounds for export, an amount about equal to the total 
annual production in the’ United States. 

_Oil of Pine-Needles.—The kind most in request is the 
oil distyled from the needles of Pinus Pumilio. Some 
continental manufacturers of ‘‘ forest odors” combine this 
or similar oils with too much of other substances, such as 
musk, which diminish its refreshing qualities. The ozo- 
nizing effect of these ag aippr is best produced either by 
spraying them through the sick-room, or by burning them 
in appropriately constructed lamps (such as Jaeger’s ozone 
lamp). It is not necessary to burn, for such purpose, the 
most expensive of the pine-oils; a cheap and very service- 
able combination consists of equal parts of the best quality 
of oil of Pinus sylvestris salt oil of Larix sibirica. The 
— is known in the trade as ‘Siberian pine-needle 
oil.” 

Oil of Sandal Wood.—The Brit. Pharmacopeeia gives 
the specific gravity of oil of sandal wood as 0.960, and that 
of the United States as 0.945. Both figures are wrcng. 
Schimmel & Co. find that it should be 0.970 to 0.975 at 
15° C. The oil distilled in India shows a specific gravity 
up to 0.990, but this should not be regarded as normal, as 
the oil is distilled in a crude manner over a naked fire. 
Application of steam and improved rational apparatus 
has never produced an oil with a specific gravity higher 
than 0.980. 

_ Oil of Wintergreen.—A report has been circulated some 
time - that oil of wintergreen is largely adulterated 
with oil of camphor. Special inquiries made by the 
manager of the New York branch of Schimmel Co. 
have shown that this statement lacks foundation. 

Oil of Wistaria.—A_product sold in the American mar- 
ket is stated by Schimmel & Co. to consist of balsam of 
copaiba, Turkish oil of geranium, balsam of Peru, and a 
little oil of ylang. It is probably supposed that the oil is 
believed to be obtained from the beak of Wistaria Sinen- 
sis Curt. Genuine wistaria oil, when warmed with po- 
tassa, is stated to be converted into a white substance 
having the odor of cumarin. The American “ oil of wis- 
taria ” failed-to respond to this test. 


Testing Sulphate of Quinine, 


In the judgment of Messrs. C. F. Boehringer & Sons, the 
recent discussions on the respective merits of the different 
tests proposed to ascertain the purity of commercial sul- 
phate of quinine, have shown that none of them can equal, 
in accuracy or sharpness, the oxalate test, if conducted in 
the following manner : 

Put 1 Gm. of commercial —- of quinine (or 0.85 
Gm. of the completely dried sulphate) into a small tared 
flask, and dissolve it by means of 35 C.c. of distilled water 
at a boiling temperature. Next add a solution of 0.3 Gm. 
of neutral crystallized oxalate of potassium in 5C.c. of dis- 
tilled water, and then add enough water to make the con- 
tents of the flask weigh 41.3Gm. Transfer the flask to a 
water-bath kept at a temperature of 20° C. (68° F.), shake 
it occasionally, filter after half an hour through glass- 
wool, and to 10 C.c. of the filtrate add 1 drop of solution 
of soda (sp, gr. 1.160). No turbidity should occur in the 
course of a few minutes, if the sulphate was pure. 


———_ eee - —__ 


Chinese Ginger.—Up to the present time, China has 
exported ginger only in a candied form. Recently, how- 
ever, a company has been formed there which dries fresh 

inger by special apparatus, and thereby renders it capa- 
fs of being exported. It is said that the fresh roots are 
deprived of about 90 per cent of their weight by the re- 
moval of water and of starch, and that the remaining 10 
parts constitute the valuable aromatic portion. The pro- 
cess reduces the root to powder. A sample of this powder 
was submitted to Schimmel & Co., of Leipzig, who acknowl- 
edged that it had a finer aroma than any other kind of 
ginger they had ever met with. As to regular future sup- 
plies of the article and its price, nothing certain is known 
as yet. 


Preservation of Organic Liquids.—For the purpose of 
preserving milk for some time, so as to keep it in good con- 
dition for analysis, E. Schroder recommends to add to it 
a drop (or more, according to the quantity) of essential oil 
of mustard. This will not interfere-with the course of the 
analysis. It will no doubt answer equally well in the 
case of other organic liquids. 


The New Austrian Pharmacopoeia will appear in 
December next. The pharmacognosy section is said to be 
compiled by Professor Vogl; the chemical section, from 
A to K, by Professor Ludwig, and from K. to Z, by 

Barth; whi R 


Professor le Mr. M. R. Schneider will edit the 
whole. The authors are very reluctant to give any details 
about the progress of the work. 
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EDITORIALS. 





A CASE of suicidal poisoning recently occurred in this 

city which brings up the question of the utility of 
the present law regulating the sale of poisons. A man 
having a reputation for inebriety engaged a room at a 
hotel, wrote to his wife a parting message, and sent a hall- 
boy to the nearest drug store with a dollar and with 
instruction to bring him some laudanum and lint to be 
applied toaninjured arm. He got the laudanum, and was, 
some time after, found dead. ; 

Another poisoning case, also of recent occurrence, bears 
upon the same question. A servant in a boarding-house 
was sent to a druggist with an empty Hunyadi-water bot- 
tle and instructions to get a bottle of water like it. What 
he asked for, however, was ‘‘ bug poison,” and it seems 
that the druggist filled his-bottle with a mixture of corro- 
sive sublimate, carbolic acid, and similarly noxious agents, 
and labelled the bottle very thoroughly as a container of 
poison. The lady, who had sent for the water, did not 
look at the labels, but swallowed a quantity of the con- 
tents of the bottle and suffered pretty serious results, as 
might be expected. 

These two instances illustrate very well the majority of 
the cases of poisoning which occur. In one case the 
poisoning is done with deliberate intent; in the other, it is 
the result of pure stupidity. In neither case does the ex- 
istence of a law regulating the sale of poisons by druggists 
seem to have had any utility, and so far as can be judged 
from the experience of the few years that have passed 
since its enactment, the public would be just as well if such 
a law did not exist, for pharmacists generally do not com- 
ply with it, and there is no one who takes sufficient inter- 
est in the subject to secure its enforcement. There is 
ground fora belief that there would really be less risk of ac- 
cidental poisoning if there were fewer legislative restrictions 
and fewer distinctive poison bottles; if each person 
appreciated that he must exercise precaution in taking 
the contents of any bottle, and if the responsibility of 
misadventure rests upon himself and not upon the druggist. 
The utter inability of the druggist to prevent misuse of 
poisons is well shown in the second case mentioned above, 
and also in a recent case in Canada, in which two rogues 
attempted to blackmail a druggist by putting a poisonous 
mixture into a bottle in place of a harmless one, which he 
had dispensed on prescription, and claiming that careless- 
ness on his part had caused harm, The poison in this 


ne 
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instance was got from another druggist with a fraudulent 
prescription, and the contents of the bottles were changed. 

There is a growing tendency to model the restrictive 
laws of this country after those which exist in Europe 
without sufficient regard for the fact that the system of 
govermmens, and the machinery by means of which the 
aws are administered, are quite different, and laws which 
may accomplish their purpose there, because it is some- 
body’s business to see that they are enforced, are of no 
practical value here, because it becomes everybody’s busi- 
ness to attend to their enforcement. So far assuppression 
of accidental or intentional poisoning is concerned, how- 
ever, there appears to be quite as much, if not more, 
trouble abroad than there is here, and we repeat that we 
are inclined to think that there would be less of it here, if 
the present poison laws were abolished. 





Is a recent report on the composition of ‘‘Coleman’s Lie- 
big’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine,” published in the 
Zeitschrift f. angewandte Chemie (1888, 136), Mr. Heinrich 


Trillich justly condemns the unprincipled use which is 
being made of the name of the illustrious Liebig, in order 
to prop up all sorts of trashy preparations in the estimation 
of the public. There are ‘‘ Liebig’s Beef Wine,” ‘‘ Liebig’s 
Canadian Extract of Beef,” ‘‘Liebig’s Perfect Health 
Sweets,” ‘‘Liebig’s Perfect Health Lozenges,” ‘‘ Liebig’s 
Extract of Malt,” etc., etc.—the series might be greatly ex- 
tended—all of which appear under false pretenses. Liebig 
authorized the use of his name only in connection with a 
very few products, the most important of which is the Ex- 
tract of Beef manufactured at Fray Bentos, Uruguay. 

It is a pity that such an abuse should be made of the 
name of a man who will always stand in the front rank of 
the pioneers of modern chemistry, though he has long de- 
parted from our midst. But—vulgus vult decipi: ergo de- 
cipiatur. 





bee following advice, published in Science for Nov. 14th, 
1884, ought to be regularly printed in every volume 
of transactions of a scientific body: 


‘*We venture to make a few suggestions which seem to us 
worth considering by those who are called upon to manage 
scientific meetings, especially the annual gatherings which 
bring from a great distance, at a great expense, those who are 
desirous of securing the utmost sagen from the meeting. 
First, Let the committee in charge make arrangements of a 
positive character for the conduct of the meeting, and require 
conformity to their regulations. Among these rules should be, 
(1) a strict adherence to the allotted time; (2) the presentation, 
in advance, of an abstract of whatis to be read, and this should 
be printed, particularly if it contains any tabular statement, 
mathematical formulas, chemical formulas, or other rigidly 
technical statements; (3) the allowance of a definite time for 
discussion, questions, answers, and comments. Second, Let 
every speaker or reader form the habit of stating, in yen- 
eral terms, the purpose of his investigation, its relations 
to other work, and its results, refraining from going into 
ininute details unless he is sure that a considerable part of 
the audience can follow him. Let him always remember 
that there are some statements which the mind cannot readily 
receive through the portal of the ear; and there are but few 
which cannot be simultaneously presented, both to the eye and 
the ear. The diagram, the printed formula, the abstract may 
cost the speaker a little expenditure; but it will save the hearer 
a vexatious outlay of time and attention. Third, Let there be 
a liberal margin allowed for social intercourse outside of the 
meetings, not merely for public receptions and excursions, but 
for those informal introductions and interviews which to many 
persons are the best part of scientific gatherings. We should 
not then hear it said so often: ‘This would have been a ver 
pleasant meeting, were it not for the papers which were read.’ ” 





Memorial of the Late Henry B. Parsons. 


THE Alumni Association of the School of Pharmacy of 
the University of Michigan have issued the following 
circular: 

The committee desire to state that they have met with 
a but encouragement. All the alumni express a 
decided interest in the object and a wish to further it. 

The record of H. B. Parsons has reflected honor upon 
his alma mater. In this record we all feel a just pride, 
and it is fitting that his fellow-alumni and friends should 
perpetuate his memory by a memorial suitable and 
lagting. 

As the committee must be guided in the selection of a 
memorial by the amount raised, and as the time is now 
limited for the selection and completion of the work, the 
committee would respectfully solicit your subscription 
to the above and would ask that, if possible within two 
weeks from the receipt of this, yousend your subscription 
to A. B. Stevens, 15 Church st., Ann Arbor, 

Respectfully your Committee, 


OTTO SCHERER. 
A. B. STEVENS. 


Gustavus Johannes Luhn, of Charleston, S. C., died 
on the 4th of April, after an illness of but a few days’ dura- 
tion. He was a native of Genthin, province of Saxony, 
where he was born on the 7th of June, 1839. After having 
been educated in Berlin, he came, at the age of 18 years, 
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to this country. He already had some knowledge of the 
drug business, and continued the study of pharmacy after 
bis immigration; residing successively in New York, Bal- 
timore, and Richmond. In 1868, he commenced business 
on his own account in Charleston, and rapidly wee yee a 
position as the leading pharmacist of the city, and a busi- 
ness which had few equals in the Southern States. He was 
the organizer and first president of the South Carolina 
Pharmaceutical Association, and for some time was a mem- 
ber of the Board for Examining Applicants for Apotheca- 
ry’s License. In 1876, he was elected first vice-president 
and in 1878, president of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. Mr. Luhn was well known in all his rela- 
tions as a man of great business ability and strict in- 
tegrity, and his death will be a severe loss to the com- 
munity in which he lived. A bibliographical sketch and 
rtrait of Mr. Luhn, were published in this journal (Nzw 
EMEDIES), in 1879, p. 15. 


Daniel C. Robbins, of the well-known New York firm of 
McKesson & Robbins, died suddenly in Brooklyn on the 
15th of April. He left his house in the afternoon for a 
walk and seemed in as good health as usual. Ashe turned 
a street corner, he was noticed by some firemen tos er 
and grasp an awning post for support. They carried him 
at once to their engine-house, which was close at hand, and 
summoned an ambulance surgeon, but he became uncon- 
scious and soon died. 

Mr. Robbins was in his seventy-third year. He was born 
in Roslyn, L. I., and at the age of thirteen left home to en- 

e in business. He served his apprenticeship with a 
uggist in Poughkeepsie and then came to this city, where 
he became chief clerk for the firm of Olcott & McKesson, 
of Maiden lane, more than fifty years ago. He soon 
rose to be partner in the firm, which later became Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins. For many years they have carried 
on business in Fulton street, and have been one of the 
leaders of the drug trade of the country. Mr. Robbins was 
also president of the New York Quinine and Chemical 
Works at No. 114 William street. He was for many years 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce, and served on 
important committees. He wasa member of the New York 
Historical Society and the Mercantile Library, and of the 
principal Brooklyn charities. 


Joseph T. Brown, the oldest a of Boston, Mass.., 
died at his residence in Jamaica ins, on the 23d of 
April, at the age of 78 years. He wasborn in Little Comp- 
ton, R. I., and learned business in Boston with one of his 
three brothers, all of whom were druggists. He was greatly 
esteemed in his community and was connected with many 
societies and public organizations. He was eminently 
= both as a business man and as a member of 
society. 


Jules Emile Planchon, the French botanist, died in 
Paris, on the third of April, at the age of sixty-five years. 


Alumni Association of the College of Pharmacy of 
the City of New York.—The officers elect are: Presi- 
dent, Charles F. Heebner; First Vice-President, William 
Wright, Jr.; Second Vice-President, John Pfeiffer; Third 
Vice-President, George C. Dickman; Treasurer, Domingo 
Peraza; Secretary, G. A. Palmer; Registrar, L. M. Royce: 
Executive Board for three years, C. O. Douden and C. W. 
Brunner; Delegates to the Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association to be held at Davenport, 
Iowa, H. U. Brunlich, John Pfeiffer, P. W. Bedford, 
Thomas T. Main, and Arthur F. May. 


St. Louis College of Pharmacy.—The twenty-third an- 
nual speeting, this college resulted in the election of the 
following officers: President, F. W. Sennewald; Vice- 
President, Louis Schurk; Recording Secretary, G. H. 
Chas. Klie; Corresponding Socenteny. Chas. Gietner; 
Treasurer, Solomon hm. The Board of Trustees stands 
as follows: H. E. Hoelke, J. E. Koch, H. Frielingsdorf, 
C. F. G. Meyer, Geo. Ude, and Dr. H. E. Ahlbrandt. 
Mr. Ude was elected Chairman. 


The Alumni Association of the Louisville (Ky.) Col- 
lege of P. had its annual meeting and banquet 
on the evening of March 11th. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation are: Oscar Dilly, President; Peter Schlosser, First 
Vice-President; Robt. J. Frick, Second Vice-President ; 
Edw. Constantine, Recording Secretary, Frank Keifer, 
Corresponding Secretary ; Phil. Heuser, urer; Execu- 
tive Board, Dr. B. Buckel, Ottc E. Mueller, Otto Hausgen, 
Adolph Schackner. 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy.—<At the sixty- 
seventh commencement of this college, held March 20th, 
1888, the Honorary Degree of ‘‘Master in Pharmacy ” 
was conferred upon the ately | me vem : Professor 
Joseph P. Remington, William J. Jenks, and Thomas §. 
Wiegand. 

As showing the increasing national reputation of the 
arg College of Pharmacy, it may be interesting 
to note, that of the one hundred and thirty-seven gradu- 
ates who took their degreas on March 20th, 1888, one- 
half were from States widely separated from each other: 
California and Texas, Iowa and Massachusetts, South 
Carolina and New York, Wisconsin and Georgia ; in all 
twenty-four States were represented. 
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The Estimation of Corrosive Sublimate in Dressings. 


Dr. Kassner reports that the methods recently recom- 
mended for estimating the quantity of corrosive sublimate 
in dressings and other substances is liable to error, par- 
ticularly when glycerin forms one of the other constituents. 
If the method of estimation is based upon a reduction of 
the mercuric chloride to mercurous by the use of a ferrous 
salt, and the rate of reduction afterwards determined by 
an oxidizing agent (permanganate or bichromate), the 
presence of glycerin will naturally render the result alto- 
gether erroneous. 

The author conceived the idea that, by adding a known 
quantity of potassa to the mercuric chloride, he could pre- 
on the whole of the mercury as mercuric oxide 
(HgO), and subsequently determine the amount of un- 
decomposed potassa by titration. On trying this method 
in practice, however, he always obtained short results, no 
doubt owing to the fact that some of the mercuric chloride 
escaped the action of the — by the formation of an 
oxychloride of mercury. It then occurred to him to em- 
ploy an alcoholic solution of potassa, and this was found 
to work satifactorily. 

A solution of 0.5 Gm. of corrosive sublimate in water 
was added to exactly 20 C.c. of + normal potassa solu- 
tion, together with about 40 C.c. of water and 30 C.c. 
of 96-per-cent alcohol. The whole was then filled up to 
100 C.c. with alcohol. The solution was filtered, and the 
filtrate titrated with a} normal acid. It was thus found 
that 0.5 Gm. of mercuric chloride had consumed 14.8 C.c. 
of 4 normal potassa solution, which corresponds to 100.18 
per cent. 

On repeating this process of assay in the presence of 
glycerin, practically the same results were obtained. 

e best indicator to use in the above reaction is methyl- 
orange. This is neither affected by the presence of car- 
bonic acid, nor by mercuric chloride. Besides, it would at 
once indicate the presence of an acid reaction in the mer- 
curic chloride solution before the addition of the potassa, 
in which case, the acid would have t»9 be previously neu- 
tralized.—After Pharm. Post, No. 11. 


Anhydrous Chloride of Magnesium. 


THE preparation of anhydrous chloride of magnesium 
has heretofore been connected with great technical diffi- 
culties. It is well known that this salt is one of the most 
hygroscopic substances known, and parts with its absorbed 
water only with the utmost difficulty. The usual method 
by which it was obtained anhydrous was to add chloride 
of ammonium to its aqueous solution, whereby a double 
chloride of magnesium and ammonium is formed, which, 
on heating, first loses water and, at a temperature of about 
400°C., gives off chloride of ammonium, leaving anhydrous 
chloride of magnesium behind. Walther Hempel has found 
that, by passing a current of hydrochloric acid gas through 
a dense aqueous solution of chloride of magnesium, the 
whole of the water may be removed. Ona small scale, 
this may be done by placing the salt in a crucible, with 
perforated cover, through which the current of acid gas is 
passed, while the crucible is heated.—After Ber. D. Ch. G., 
1888, 897. 


Incompatibility of Antipyrin and Carbolic Acid. 


WHEN aqueous solution of antipyrin and of carbolic 
acid are brought together in certain proportions, a cloudi- 
ness is produced,'which, in more concentrated solutions, 
increases to the formation of a precipitate in form of an 
oily layer, consisting probably of 2 molecules of phenol 
and 1 molecule of antipyrin. Dr. G. Vulpius, who ex- 
amined this reaction, found that a 2-per-cent solution of 
phenol is not rendered turbid even by twice its volume of 
a 1-per-cent solution of antipyrin, but by more concen- 
trated solutions of the latter. , ; 

In practice, it is not advisable to employ carbolic acid 
for the purpose of sterilizing antipyrin solutions, as the 
addition of an amount of the former sufficient to produce 
sterilization would certainly cause turbidity or a precipi- 
tate.—Pharm. Post, No. 8. 


Boric Acid as an Internal Remedy. 


Boric acid has heretofore been regarded by many 
authorities as a noxious agent when administered in- 
ternally, some of them having reported that it gradually 
produces sterility, others that it injuriously affects the 
red corpuscles of the blood, etc. 

Dr. Gaucher has recently reported to the Paris Medical 
Society of Hospitals the results of his experiments on 
rabbits, to whom he gave daily doses of 0.5 Gm. (about 8 
grains) of boric acid. This did not prove toxic until after 
the lapse of 11 or 12 days. Accordingly, a toxic dose for 
man would be represented by about 75 Gm. (or about 24 
oz.) in twenty-four hours. 

Encou by these experiences, Dr. Gaucher tried 
the effects of boric acid upon consumptives, in doses of 0.5 to 
1Gm. (8 to 16 grains) per day or os. Afterafew days’ 
treatment, the fetid odor of the disc disappeared, 
and in two cases, the general condition of the patient im- 

roved. Not the least gastric disturbance was observed.- 
Rep de Pharm., No. 3. 
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FORMULAS AND ITEMS. 





Ayer’s Hair Vigor.—According to the Pharmac. Zeitung 
(No. 65), Ayer’s Hair Vigor consists of a 3-per-cent solu- 
tion of acetate of lead in water, containing a little glycerin 
and some sulphur. 


Hair-Dye Pomades.—Haskovec recommends as basis 
for hair-dye pomades the following: 


MONI 2%, Soap cin adane Uses ciepe0ei6ae 5% ee oe see's 100 parts 
Bese ists ous insaceletpaibis claseisiaipie® sieisisits a sielé's nese 20 = «*§ 
Oil of Rose Geranium, etc.............eeeeee q. 8. 


And as dyeing agents for gray hairs which had originally 
been chestnut-brown: 


Nitrate of Bismuth .............cscescccceees 5 parts, 
IGE AIG on cnk ccc cc. cc cec cesses seen 
SIG OOTUN Sh cto hop csicmeltc cece ce'es bc deseceieermene 


For gray hairs which had originally been black the fol- 
lowing is recommended: 


Extract of Walnut Shells,...........00..000005 2 parts. 
PPPORAUIO DOIG 5:60.00. 6.0.0 0:0'01.0 0000 si0eecess : 
PVM ti) nics: Labidl Gia $i0isa@ «is cisrenrens enough to dissolve. 


—After Casop. cesk, lék. 


Catarrh Cures.—New Idea says that the following for- 
mulas substantially represent the articles named: 


Sage’s Catarrh Cure.—Powdered Hydrastis, 1 0z.; Com- 
mon Salt and Borax, of each 10 gr. 


Ely’s Cream Balm.—Carbonate of Bismuth, 15 grains; 
Thymol, 3 grains; Oil of Wintergreen, 3 minims; Vaseline, 
1 0z. 


Remedy for Coryza.—Dr. Fritsche recommends, as a 
remedy for coryza, to take 4 = of salicylic acid five or 
six times daily, in intervals of two or three hours, and to 
use the following mixture for smelling: 


Glacial Acetic Acid........c..ccccccserseseves 2 parts. 
Carbolic Acid ............ - a tabealeseie Reais eke behaieis is 
Oleobalsamic Mixture .........cccseecsesceess 3. 
Tincture of Musk ... ...c+0 oo ccossccvcsecs 1 part. 


A sufficient quantity of this mixture is poured upon cot- 
ton contained in a small, wide-mouthed bottle, and each 
nostril alternately applied toit at first every half-hour, after- 
wards in longer intervals, for about ten minutes each 
time, the vapor being inhaled. An improvement is said 
to occur already after a few hours, but the treatment may 
have to be continued for several days.—After Berl. Klin. 
Wochenschr. 


Strychnine is said by T. Lauder Brunton to bea very 
efficient remedy for relief of sleeplessness in those who 
suffer from over-work or fatigue. It may be used in the 
form of tincture of nux vomica or granules [or tablet 
triturates] containing strychnine, moderate doses only 
being needed. 


Formulas for Chapped Hands.—One which is said by 
the Western Druggist to be superior to many of the adver- 
tised articles consists of: Quince Seed, 2 0z.; Rose Water, 
16 fl. oz.; Glycerin, 32 fl. oz.; Tincture of Benzoin, 2 fl. oz. 
Macerate the Seeds in the Rose Water twenty-four hours, 
strain, and add the Glycerin and Benzoin. 

The following is also said to be satisfactory: Balsam of 
Peru, 1 dr.; Purified Wool-Fat, 1 0z.; Perfume to suit. 


Lyon’s Kathairon for the Hair.—Castor Oil, 1 fl. oz.; 
Tincture of Cantharides, 1 fl. dr.; Oil of Bergamot, 
20 minims; Stronger Water of Ammonia, 1 drop; Alcohol, 
sufficient to make 3 fl. 0z.—New Idea. 


Van Buskirk’s Fragrant Sozodont.—Alcohol, 1 fl. oz. ; 
Water, 1} fl. oz.; Soap, 129 grains; Oil of Wintergreen, 
2 minims; Red Saunders, q.s. Dissolve the Soap in the 
mixture of Alcohol and Water, add the color and perfume, 
and then add enough Water to make 3 fl. 0z.—New Idea. 


Van Stan’s Stratena.—Acetic Acid, 4 0z.; White Glue, 
3 oz.; French Gelatin, 4 dr.; Shellac Varnish, 4 fi. dr.; 
Distilled Water, 4 fl. oz. Dissolve the Glue in the Acid 
with heat, and the Gelatin in water with heat. Mix the 
two solutions gradually until homogeneous, then add the 
Varnish, and put into bottles. 


A Fraudulent Formula.—According to the Chemist 
and Druggist, several British chemists have been con- 
fronted by the following ‘‘Genuine Hop Compound for 
Bitters,” advertised in the Christian World and elsewhere 
by S. Gould, a M.R.C.S., Eng., of Bradford: Hops, 
Assar Bark, Codru Bark, Kradna Root, Rolique Root, Noil 
Root, Rock Root, Tacher, 4 pieces of Lump Sugar. Upon 
examination, Gould’s packets were found to be Hops, 
Burdock, Mandrake, Licorice, Dandelion, Dock, and Wild 
Cherry. The ingenious suggestion that the words were 
transposed, e. g., rolique root = liquore root, noil root = 
(dande) lion root, and so on, seems plausible, 
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Condurango is esteemed by Prof. Franz Riegel, of 
Giesen, as superior to other stomachics, the best form 
for administration being a wine. 


Chewing Gum.—-A western contemporary says that pure 
balsam Tolu and white sugar are the basis of the best 
chewing gums in the market. With which opinion we 
differ. Spruce gum is, above all things, the best chewing 
gum, but the majority of the chewing gums now sold have 
— gum (otherwise known as gum chicle) as their 

is. 


Arsenic for Warts.—Dr. B. S. Pullin reports, in the 
Bristol (Eng.) Medico-chirurgical Journal, several cases in 
which doses of 1 to 3 minims, twice daily, of liquor 
arsenicalis, Pa. Br., rapidly cured an outbreak of warty 
growths upon the hands. 


Antiseptic Gargle.—The following solution is recom- 
mended for sterilizing the mouth after the teeth have been 
cleaned with a tooth-brush and soap. 


Thymol....... ss ajdia Oh oxeiatecuss (era 6 abs eid amhises aie 34 grains 
PRE N ooei 6s, oct ceniacsiccenaswciesee. "lia 
Tincture of Eucalyptus..............0e000- 1 etl 

PA iad ede eae ty eS ot atk RI Ae Le eo lll 


Asclepias syrica (milkweed) is highly recommended by 
Dr. B. F. Reynolds, of Smithville, Mo., as an efficient 
remedy for lumbago. A decoction of roots, gathered be- 
tween August and April, should be used in doses of half a 
teacupful four or five times daily.—Med. and Surg. Rep., 
March 31st, 1888. 


Improving Cider by Freezing.—When cider is cooled 
to —18° to —20° C. (—4° F.) a portion of the liquid soon 
solidifies and the temperature rises to —3° to —4° C. (26-24° 
F.). The portion still liquid has a higher specific gravity 
than the original cider. The solidified portion melts to an 
almost colorless liquid, having a sp. gr. 1.0 and containing 
only 0.3 per cent of alcohol. Cider containing 4-5 per 
cent of alcohol yields on freezing a concentrated cider con- 
taining 7-8 per cent of alcohol and 60-80 Gm. dry extract 
per liter; this composition corresponds to that of the 
richest Normandy cider. Both the taste and aroma of the 
cider are obtained in a concentrated form by freezing it. 
The fermentation is slowed, but not stopped ever after 
212 hours.—Compt. R. and Journ. Soc. Ch. Ind. 


A Domestic Remedy for Ivy-Poisoning.—Duffield 
writes to the Scientific American of March 24th, 1888, as 
follows: 

For many years I suffered terribly from this cause, but, 
remembering that all poisons are acids, and that alkalies 
neutralize acids, I bathed the poisoned member in a stron 
lye made from wood-ashes, and obtained instant relief. 
Subsequently, I found that the dry ashes alone, rubbed 
over the poisoned member, were equally effective. Since 
this discovery, I have had no further trouble, and, having 
tried this simple remedy repeatedly on myself and on 
many others with like good results, 1 am now thoroughly 
convinced that wood-ashes will, in every case, prove a sure 
and sovereign specific for all cases of ivy-poison. [Note by 
Ed. Am. Dr.—The same object may be attained equally 
well, and in a much cleaner manner, by applying bicar- 
bonate of sodium in powder. ] 


Gelatin Plaster Casts for Anatomical Specimens.— 
Some time ago, Mr. C. W. Cathcart, M.B. (Edinburgh In- 
firmary) proposed a new basis for making casts of anatomi- 
cal specimens. The basis is made as follows: Take of 
‘“No. 1” gelatin, say six ounces, soak it till quite soft and 
swelled, afterward dry it slowly until just pliable. As it 
has now the minimum of water necessary, melt it in a 
water-bath and add six ounces (measure) of clear glycerin. 
When the two are thoroughly mixed, the material is ready. 
To render it opaque, add, while it is still hot, and therefore 
fluid, small quantities of a thick paint made by rubbing up 
oxide of zinc in glycerin. When askin color is wanted, a 
little vermilion is required to give a warm, life-like hue. 
Should other things be cast, the Feet nape color can be 
given with water color, as required (tubes of moist water 
color sold at two pence each will be found convenient). 
Several pounds of this mixture may be made at once, and 
portions used as required.—Scientifie American, March3d, 
1888. 


Opium in Tonquin.—L’Economiste Francais says that 
some attempts made in ——_ to cultivate opium last 
year under the direction of M. Frederick have produced 
unexpectedly good results, considering that sowing took 
place three months too late, and that the ground set apart 
for the experiment was far from favorable. It is now 
certain that opium of a good quality, or rather the white 
poppy which produces opium, will succeed capitally at 
Tonquin. An effort will now be made to organize its 
culture on an extensive scale, 


Dr. Giral’s Febrifuge Powder.—Sulphate of Quinine, 
15 centigrammes; Arseniate of Sodium, 5 milligrammes; 
Pulverized Gum Acacia, 2 grammes; Carmine Lake, 5 
deci, mes. Divide into 3 powders and take one, every 
morning, in a cup of tea, 





ne ecm ated eee neem 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 


Queries for which answers are desired, must be received 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication, 








No. 2,134.—Phosphomolybdie Acid (Ithaca). 

Phosphomolybdic acid, which is used as a reagent for al- 
kaloids, and also certain alkali metals, is prepared from the 
well-known yellow compound which is formed when phos- 
phoric acid is brought into contact with molybdate of ammo- 
nium in a solution containing nitric acid. For this purpose, 1 
part of molybdic acid may be dissolved in 4 parts of water of 
ammonia (or a sufficient grt to neutralize the acid), 
and the solution is poured into 15 parts of nitric acid of 
spec. gr. 1.200. After standing severai hours, the solution 
is passed through purified glass-wool. The filtrate is then 
mixed with a quantity of phosphoric acid insufficient to 
decom the whole reagent. The resulting crystalline 
precipitate is freed from the mother-water by the filter- 
pump, then washed with water, and next boiled with nitro- 
muriatic acid, which decomposes the ammonia group, and 
produces a solution of the phosphomolybdic acid. This 
may be obtained in yellow prisms by evaporating the solu- 
tion. The prisms contain 20 molecules of water. On al- 
lowing the solution to evaporate spontaneously, the crys- 
tals will contain as much as 50 molecules of water. 


No. 2,135.—Terebene (M. D.). 

Our attention has recently been directed by the corre- 
ndent to some terebene occuring in the market, which is 
entirely unfit for medicinal purposes, as it is simply refined 
oil of turpentine, with its optical properties but little, if at 
all, altered. This kind of terebene, when administered to 
pera produces the same symptoms as common oil of 
urpentine. It acts as an irritant to the whole intestinal 
canal, produces bloody urine, etc. Unfortunately, the 
large majority of pharmacists do not possess the means to 
test medicinal terebene. The only reliable criterion here 
is the polariscope. Ordinary oil of turpentine (American) 
turns the plane of polarized light with sodium flame about 
14 degrees to the right. Terebene produced from this, or 
any other kind of oil of turpentine, is entirely indiffer- 
ent to polarized light, and should therefore fail to turn its 

fiame either to the right or to the left. 

There are, however, notable physical differences be- 
tween optically active and inactive terebene. The former 
has a decided turpentine odor, and a most pronounced and 
sharp turpentine taste. Inactive terebene is much less 
harsh; in fact both the odor and the taste are blunted off 
and rendered mild. However, this is not equally realized 
by everybody, hence a mere examination by smell and 
taste is not sufficient to ascertain the quality of the sub- 
stance. 


No. 2,136.—Paraldehyde (Buffalo). 

The compound known as paraldehyde isa peculiar modi- 
fication of the aldehyde of the ethyl series, produced by 
the combination of several molecules, that is, by polymeri- 
zation. 

Ordinary ethylic aldehyde is C:.H,O. When three mole- 
cules of this are combined together, the resulting compound 
—(C:H.O); or CsH:,0;—is known as ee ne: 

Paraldehyde is manufactured for medicinal pur by 
oxidizing ethylic alcohol. Four parts of alcohol of 80% are 
mixed with 6 parts of manganese dioxide, 6 parts of sulphu- 
ric acid, and 4 parts of water; or 100 parts of alcohol are 
mixed with 150 parts of potassium bichromate and with 
200 parts of sulphuric acid previously diluted with 3 times 
its volume of water. The mixture is distilled, the distillate 
warmed to 50° C. (122° F.), the vapors conducted into ether, 
and the solution saturated with osnene ammonia. This 
causes the separation of crystalline aldehyde-ammonia, 
which is distilled with diluted sulphuric acid. The escap- 
ing vapor of aldehyde is conducted through a chloride of 
calcium tube warmed to about 22° C. (72° F.), and then 
through a cold condenser. The pure aldehyde thus pro- 
duced is now polymerized, that is, converted into paralde- 
hyde by adding to it small quantities of chloride of zinc 
and hydrochloric acid. The mixture becomes heated, and 
almost the whole of the aldehyde is converted into paral- 
dehyde. The resulting product is now cooled to 0° C. 
(32° F.), the separated crystals collected, pressed at the 
same temperature, and distilled. These operations are re- 
peated until the whole of the product distils over at the 
uniform temperature of 124° C, (255.2° F.). 


No. 2,137.—Detection of Soda in Milk. 

It is not an uncommon occurrence that dealers in milk 
try to hide an incipient acidulous condition of the fluid by 
the addition of soda. This is particularly the case in sum- 
mer time, and is sometimes done to entirely fresh and nor- 
mal milk, with a view of preventing its turning sour. 

Though the quantity of the addition—usually consisting 
of carbonate or bioarbonate of sodium—is comparative- 
ly small, yet itis entirely improper. The presence of soda, 
when it amounts to not less than 0.1 per cent, or about 1 
Gm. per liter (15 grains per quart) may be readily detected 
by the following process: 
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Mix 10 C.c. of the milk with 10 C.c. of alcohol, and a few 


drops of solution of rosolic acid (1:100). If the milk is 
pure it assumes only a brownish yellow color, but if either 
carbonate or bicarbonate of sodium are present, it will 
acquire a more or less distinct rose-red tint. When only 
a small amount of these salts is present (say 0.1 per cent), 
the color test will be best recognized by comparing the 
suspected er with pure milk treated in the same man- 
ner. Phenolphthalein is unsuited for this test. 


— of Antipyrin in Urine (‘‘ Emul- 
sion”’). 

Antipyrin has the property of being volatilized with the 
vapor of boiling water. This is the case, however, only 
when it is present in an uncombined state. When antipyrin 
is taken internally, a portion of it enters into some combina- 
tion, which is not yet clearly made out, but seems to have 
a great similarity to certain copulated compounds, having 
sulphuric acid as one of its members. Phenol and many 
other substances related to this have the peculiarity of ap- 
pearing in the urine as compound sulphuric acids (‘‘ phenol- 
sulphuric acid, etc., etc.). Ordinary tests fail to show the 
“nea one of phenol in such cases, until after the compound 

as -. split up by hydrochloric acid or some, other 
agent. 

_When urine, containing a small amount of antipyrin, is 
distilled, no trace of this body passes over. But it will do 
so promptly on boiling the urine with hydrochloric acid. 


. If the urine contains a large proportion of antipyrin, how- 


ever, most of it is present in the free state, and may be 
distilled over with water. 

Urine containing free antipyrin, or the distillate obtained 
after the urine has been treated with hydrochloric acid, is 
rendered red by ferric chloride, and bluish-green by nitrite 
of sodium, or by moderately dilute nitrous acid, which 
latter is best prepared by allowing nitric acid to act upon 
a little starch, and diluting with water. 


No. 2,139.—Detection of Saccharin in Wines or other 
Liquids (‘‘Syrup”). 

A method recently recommended by C.8. Schmitt is the 
following: 

Render a measured quantity, say 100 C.c. of the liquid 
strongly acid by means of a dilute sulphuric acid, an 
then shake’ the liquid with three successive portions, of 
50 C.c. each, of a mixture composed of equal parts of 
ether and petroleum ether. As soon as each of these por- 
tions has separated, it is at once removed and filtered. 
A little solution of soda is added to the united filtrates; 
and the whole then evaporated nearly to dryness. The 
residue is heated, in a silver or porcelain capsule during 
half an hour, to 250° C. (482° F.); the fused mass dissolved 
in water, the solution placed in a separating funnel, super- 
saturated with sulphuric acid, and the salicylic acid 
(which had been produced by the previous reaction) ex- 
tracted with ether. The filtered ethereal solution is 
evaporated to dryness, the residue dissolved in a little 
water, and tested with a few drops of solution of ferric 
chloride. If the liquid contained saccharin, the well- 
known reddish-violet color, caused by salicylic acid, will 
make its appearance. 

So small a quantity as 0.005 per cent of saccharin could 
still be detected by this test. 

Of course, the liquid should first be tested directly for sali- 
cylic acid, and if any of this is present, it should be re- 
moved by shaking the acidulated liquid with ether, until 
it no longer gives any reaction for salicylic acid. 


No. 2,140.—Composition of Cheese (Avenue). 

According to the report of the New York State Dairy 
Commissioner for 1886, the composition of 79 cheeses pre- 
ared in the large factories during 1885 and 1886 was as 
ollows (57 of these bore the State brand, that is, the offi- 
cial certificate of the Commissioner) : 


57 Cheeses, 22 Cheeses 
With State brand. Not branded. 
Lowest. Highest. Mean. Mean. 
ee. Se eer 4.42 40.04 25.93 23.34 
Fat, : re 23.59 52.63 81.55 85.38 
oS Oe ee 27.67 0.27 38.12 87.74 
CC Se Serer 2.41 7.16 4.38 4.52 
99.98 100.98 
Fat in dry mass..... 28.10 55.00 42.59 44.66 
Fat contained as In- 
soluble Fat Acids. .85.90 89.30 87.64 


Fat contained as Sol- 
uble Fat Acids.... 4.80 6.37 5.82 


No. 2,141.—Ink Eraser (Sherley, Mass.). 

A very efficient ink eraser may be prepared by powder- 
— equal quantities of citric and oxalic acids. 
When any ink-marks or writing are to be erased on paper, 
a little of the powder is carefully sprinkled over the writ- 


- ing, and then touched with the moistened end of a small 


piece of wood (a match, or the blunt end of a pen holder 
will answer). As soon asthe ink-marks have disap : 
the moist spot is dried with blotting paper. If the ink- 
spots are on linen, etc., a pinch of the powder is placed 
upon it, and then enough water applied to almost dissolve 
it. In this case, less care is required, and the treatment 
may be repeated once or twice, if necessary. Of course, the 
method will 7 ere iron ink, not nigrosin ink, The 
latter can only be removed mechanically, 
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aah 2,142.—Fragrant and Antiseptic Mouth-Wash (0. 
_W.). 

We have published various formulas for preparing 
mouth-washes, the most _—— and refreshing one being 
that which will be found on page 199 of our last volume. 
Since this was published, we have received a suggestion 
from a competent authority to omit the sugar, as this is 
liable to interfere with the antiseptic character of the 
liquid. We think this suggestion a good one, and now 
propose the ae amended formula, which has been 
practically tested. The essential oils used in its prepara- 
tion should be of the very best and freshest quality : 


RUPEE ENE oto eo utaseie’ io:4'eis ane ois o:6s6., «lle passa <4ne 860 min. 
Oil of Pinus Pumilio....... 2... ..........- 120 *§ 

Set IRE oy orsinia alo sesso waln'aeviee see 120 “ 

ss & Vetivert........ BOO SAAS Ome 6 drops. 
SON OR Wy MEEDBIMEOMIOIN is'0 S'n'o 6 oc vie'ec'e osebed cee 24 = 

“* «© Anise, Saxony.... ... Mega et visits ere a 

«« * Rose Geranium, Afr............ .26. Gs 
DONTE S35 W5ie6 oho oo bidewicis) 5% <8 8G 000005 60 grains. 
Deodorized Alcohol..............0-eeeeeees 24 fid. oz. 
Solution of Saccharin ... ............000... ast Ae 
IR es Sa etd pias o:h ask oye eco sit on ora SS wghS Beco 
PRITIM PALO 06.dcincicc ss 3 0s 00:04 om soeine 2tr. °* 


6 pints. 


Dissolve the essential Oils and the Naphthol in the Abso- 
lute Alcohol, add the Glycerin, the purified Talcum, and 
afterwards 34 pints of Water, previously heated to a tem- 
perature of 122° F. Stopper the vessel securely, and shake 
the contents frequently until they are quite cold. Then 
filter through a netted filter, returning the first portions 
of the filtrate until it runs through clear, and pass enough 
Water through the filter to make the product measure 16 
fluidounces. 

The ‘“‘solution of saccharin” directed in the above for- 
mula is one containing 4 grains of saccharin in the 
fluidrachm, which is the strength recommended by the 
National Formulary Committee. It is prepared as follows: 

Dissolve 512 grains of Saccharin and 240 grains of Bicar- 
bonate of Sodium in 10 fluidounces of Water (taking care 
that the reaction is made to take place in a sufficiently 
large vessel to prevent loss from the resulting efferves- 
cence), then filter the solution, add to it 4 fluidounces of 
Alcohol, and pass enough Water through the filter to make 
16 fluidounces. 

The cost of this preparation, calculated upon the basis of 
fair maket prices for the several ingredients, is about 18 
cents per pint. 


No. 2,143.—Phenacetin (Subscriber). 

This name has been recently applied to the substance 
known as para-acetphenetidin which was introduced about 
a year ago as an antipyretic by O. Hinsbergand Prof. Kast. 

e have had no experience with this agent so far, at least 
we have not witnessed its effects, though we have had it 
under our hands. Its constitution is represented by C.H,.- 
OC:Hs.NH(CO-CH:) ; that is, it may be regarded as the 
acetal-compound of the ethylic ether of para-amido-phenol. 
Or, it may be regarded as being derived from aniline CoHs.- 
NH, where one atom of hydrogen of the NH: group is re- 
placed by acetyl (CO-CHs), and 1 atom of hydrogen of the 
group C.Hs, by the ether-radical OC.Hs. The relationship 
of phenol, aniline, acetaniline (or antifebrin) and phena- 
—: will be understood by examining the following for- 
mulas : 


CHs CHO Goll f fy, 
benzol phenol aniline 
OH OC.H OCH; 
CoH. 1 Nis CoH. j NH, CoH. j NH(CO-CH;) 
para-amido-phenol ethylic ether of acetyl-phenetidin (para) 


para-amido-phe- or acetphenetidin, or 
nol or phenetidin phenacetin 


Phenacetin is a microcrystalline powder of a faint red- 
dish tint, odorless and tasteless, very difficultly soluble in 
water, more so in glycerin, and very easily in boiling alco- 
hol. Itis insoluble in acid or alkaline liquids, but is slowly 
absorbed when introduced into the stomach. It has been 
found tc be a very efficient antipyretic, without any disa- 

reeable effects, to judge from the reports so far received. 

tis best administered at first in a medium doze, viz., 8 
—_ in order to be sure that it may not, after all, pro- 

uce undesirable symptoms. And when itis to be re- 
peated, it may then be given in full dose, viz., 10 to 12 
grains. 

The following reactions are given by E. Utecher (in the 
Apotheker Zeit.) for identifying this substance. On adding 
1 drop of solution of ferric chloride to 20 C.c. of water 
containing 0.05 Gm. (ab. % grains) of phenacetin, no 
change is produced until a gentle heat is applied, which 
causes a reddish tint, the same as would be produced by an 
equivalent quantity of acetate of sodium or of acetanilide 
But if 0.05 Gm. (say R er.) of phenacetin are boiled with 1 
C.c. of normal hydrochloric acid, then about 20 C.c. of 
water and 1 C.c. of normal potassa solution added, the fur- 
ther addition of 1 drop of ferric chloride solution will pro- 
duce, on gentle warming, a magnificent violet tint. Sul- 
phuric acid containing nitrous acid produces in a liquid 
containing phenacetin a deep brown color, while acetani- 


( H 
CsHs ) N(CO-CH;) 
acetanilide 
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lide under similar conditions scarcely shows any color at 

When treated with a few drops of fuming nitric acid, 
acetanilide yields a brownish-red solution, soon turning to 
a handsome blue, which gradually disappears ; phenacetin 
yields a liquid having a persistent yellow color, which 
turns orange upon the addition of potassa. 


No. 2,144.—Lipanin (Philadelphia). 

This is the name applied to a new product prepared by 
C. A. F. Kahlbaum, of Berlin, intended to fulfil the func- 
tions of cod-liver oil in such cases where the latter is not 
well borne. Lipanin is, of course, a proprietary article, it 
having apparently become a point of honor, or rather an ob- 
ject of rivalry, for the different large manufacturing firms 
to search around for new resources of unlimited profit, by 
acquiring the exclusive ownership of a product largely 
used in medicine (for instance, antipyrin, thallin, lanolin, 
mollin, ichthyol, etc.) or in the arts. 

Lipanin is stated to be a — fine quality of olive oil 
containing 6 per cent of oleic acid. 


No. 2,145.—Gums used for Varnishes (K.). 

This correspondent asks what ‘‘ gums” are used in the 
manufacture of varnishes for wood work. 

The so-called ‘‘gums” are of course, not gums in a 
chemical sense, but chiefly resin. In commercial par- 
lance, however, they are usually classed as ‘‘gums.” The 
number of those used for making wood varnishes is very 
large, andit would take too much space even to enumerate 
them here. We would recommend to our correspondent 
to procure a copy of ‘‘ Die Harze und ihre Producte.” Von 
Dr. G. Thenius. Wien (Hartleben). This will give the in- 
formation desired. He may also consult the chapter on 
‘‘varnish ” in any of the technical encyclopeedias. 


No. 2,146.—Hoftman’s Balsam of Life (Q ). 

Hoffman’s Balsam of Life, or Balsamum Vite Hoff- 
manni, is the Mistura Oleo-balsamica of the German Phar- 
macopeeia. It is merely a solution of certain essential oils 
and of balsam of Peru in alcohol. Calculating the origi- 
nal formula, which is in parts by weight, into the aproxi- 
mate equivalents by measure, the following quantities will 
yield a product practically equivalent with that of the 
Germ. Pharm. Oil of Lavender, Oil of Mace, Oil of 
Thyme, Oil of Lemon, Oil of Orange-flowers, of each 3 ss. ; 
Oil of Cloves, and Oil of Cinnamon, of each | xxv.; Bal- 
sam of Peru, m1 lxxx.; Alcohol, enough to make 16 fl. oz. 


No. 2,147.—Pomade Vaseline and Vaseline Cold 
Cream (W. B. §8.). 

It isa very simple matter to prepare this. All that is 
necessary is to select some combination of aromatics suita- 
ble for hair preparations, and to incorporate them with 
vaseline. For common purposes the best grades of com- 
mercial petrolatum will answer. But when a nice prepa- 
ration is wanted, vaseline should be used. The very best 
substance, however, is the beautiful, whitish-translucent 
base, known as albolene (for which McKesson & Robbins, 
of New York, are the agents). 

Among the host of combinations which might be given 
for perfuming this or similar preparations, the following 
(suggested by Dieterich) may be quoted : 


By weight. 
1, Oil of Bergamot. ........ecceceeeeecececeacees 90 parts 

ieee MGM arn.ca ik sie.v aes WO eae meee SemiKe sa 
OO ASE TI svc nis Siceee. Kae cece) Goecceed — 
AG Cha EIN oldie 65.016 6:6:0 seb eS ioe ae ee cubes 008 Cee (elke 
Sin: OCR iaiara abaidis: laipacere neetie 6) isos: + & ai os 
66 66 Wintergreen... .....cccscccccsssccccces ous 
COMTALIANS 6 6.00.6 5 0.0.5 < sei0.0:0,010:00.06 0.08 «0ceueescesiee 1 part. 


Mix them. When the cumarin is dissolved, set the mix- 
ture aside for several days in a cold place, and filter. 


9. OF OF BEIGAINOS. 6 6cicccscvvisescnssecinavona toe 80 parts, 
Cre MMIII dalle ais ais via eta cbc estate Sold ae 
Sr St EMMOMILOD sie aisicie a:b. ticleiviossisce asa sieeoceesecers at 
Ree Re MMR EE SIs are cralialeiaisie asinal ele'sie<aeooane. <4 bias pt aks, 
«© ¢* Cinnamon (Ceylon)........... seseeeeee ie, 
WO OE NO ea salsieiveie siete claltveleieje Le aeeee snes Ye 
69 £6)  MMOMER COTES yd icisipiaisul ea. dad oldie: oa e.0 aaa 2. * 
LR OS ee ee are aaron 1 part. 
Cumarin....... iniacanie biden tielaclareas: 44 sige cinta ata Bea ae 
3. Oil Of Bev Ramiet 56:5 60 00:00 shisis cases dow cbsees 60 parts. 
FE rence lorena de caida gore an, °S 
OP SIMMER iit ob aS... « Carsng sie Hae CoG CONES ee 
CGP ISG SIN MORNIN a -diaialaie'u'5 (045 <8) Oi c-6 s<'eiele'e-e) 06ers Sue's | ae 
€07 $5 IM 0's aiatealas ba Tad nets Mie Eb) eR Mev v0.0d IO sf 
«© «* Cinnamon (Ceylon)............- ere Sk 
OO Ee WA REM RM OOIN oss ciaiooie dois e.ciaacjeie do.¢s oats ie 
$6 6 VNANG.. ec ecee cee ce ceccccecceseeceees 1 part. 
Be MRT EC rer rere Tere 2 parts. 
OVO MENG oa a9 58 6's: 3 16 cess cease: «aes q. 8. 
MT OOO oi ie.e's tse ccics me accsQeltcsees. go sine q. 8. 


Mix the oils. To every 1,000 grains of the mixture add 
21 drops of oil of orris, and 14 grains of musk. Macerate 
eight days, then filter. 


Vaseline Cold Cream may be prepared as follows: 


WS WOR ooo ciivdciecoicnecnsldstaislelis tecawle 75 parts. 
SIGUMIRGOL G6. caer cn tine SBiéwc sia vidi: SES 0 bids ‘ao. 
Oil of Almonds, expressed. ....... sssseeees 450 ‘ 
NOUR etdivids C604 «0 c dnvbrindaoic sss snerampene 200 ‘“* 
DIGELIUAEA, NY BURL, 0:0. 59's. 00'e | 091s slgeteeooes sinter WOME sy 
I a has d6'n'6 dsu'nss tipi Gini 000 ase hye ba aine mom Ps 10: 
Flavoring ......eeeeeee Rests eggs play shan ti4's q. 8. 
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The flavoring recommended by Dieterich is composed as 
follows: Oilof Rose, 20 drops; Oil of Bergamot, 20 drops; 
Oil of Rose Geranium (French), 5 drops; Oil of Rhodium, 
2 drops; Oil of Orris, 2 drops; Tincture of Civet (1 :10), 
5 drops; Cumarin, $ grain. 24 drops of this mixture are 
to be added for every 16 avoirdupois ounces of cold cream 
to be obtained. The manipulation is the same as that for 
the officinal Unguentum Aque Rose. ; 

By substituting albolene here likewise, the product will 
be perfectly white. 


No. 2,148.—Sherbet Powders (K. G. K.). 

These are simply flavored lemonade powders, and may 
be produced in various ways, with a variety of flavors. 
Cocker gives the following formula, on what authority we 
do not know: ) ' : 

Orange peel powdered, 12 grains; bicarbonate of sodium, 
34 av. oz.; oil of cedrat [oil of Citrus medica], 12 drops; oil 
of orange peel, 60 drops; tartaric acid, 4 oz. Dry each 
powder carefully by itself, then mix the whole quickly and 
put in a bottle, which must be securely stoppered. 

We should imagine that, by grating the peel of fresh 
oranges and lemons against loaf-sugar, and then reducing 
this to powder, a finer aroma could be imparted. 


No. 2,149.—Mountain Balm. ; 

One of our correspondents writes to us from Philadel- 
phia that he has recently on several occasions ordered 
**mountain balm,” meaning the Eriodictyon Californicum 
or Yerba Santa, from wholesale houses, and that he has in 
each case received the Red Mountain Balm, viz., Monarda 
didyma. He desires to know whether this has occurred to 
any of our other readers. f eye 

We can state that we have ascertained, upon inquiry 
made among dealers in crude drugs, that it is customary 
to designate the Monarda didyma as ‘‘ Mountain Balm ’”’ 
in the trade and price-lists. ere is a certain custom oedl 
vailing in the nomenclature of crude drugs which has 
undergone but little alteration. Ifthe Eriodictyon Cali- 
fornicum is required, we advise our correspondent to order 
it either by that name. or, perhaps better, by the name 
“Yerba Santa.” He will then obtain what he wants. 


No. 2,150.—Chandler’s Chlorodyne (D. E. 8.). 

As is well known, there is not one among the many for- 
mulz heretofore proposed to make a preparation equiva- 
lent to chlorodyne which does not produce a materially 
different result. That known as Chandler’s forms no ex- 
ception to this rule, but is perhaps more frequently used 
~— others at the present time. The formula is as 
follows : 


Hydrochlorate of Morphine.... ...... ...-.... gr. 16 

DETER Ss ape, 5.56 caneh ee teehee seeshehen xe fl. dr. 10 
PM Cc Cotstts ck. peehsnssueea pees fl. dr. 13 
Fluid Extr. of Cannabis Indica .. ....... . fi. dr. 4 
DEEEEMELG Sach cbuclececesd seesdeeassicdwe fl. dr. 4 
ee ee ee eee min, 82 
Og tis rrr min, 16 


The formula which has been worked out by the National 
Formulary Committee, and which will soon be at the dis- 
pos of the profession by the appearance of the work, is 

lieved to be the most rational and satisfactory so far 
produced. As it is expected that the Formulary will be 
out before the appearance of our next issue, we refer our 
readers to the work itself. 


| 

No, 2,151.—Hall’s Solution of Strychnine (S.). 

The following formula is that most generally used. The 
quantity of Acetic Acid is often given differently, mostly 
larger ; but Dr. Hall himself used only a dilute acid, and 
besides, changed the proportions repeatedly. 


EP OR RENOMMEND co ocs5 sce cbecs tas extn oe 4 grains 
"Oe eee rey 60 minims 
eek a aise ak ue an eh bs sabe onks eon 1 fi. oz. 
Compound Tincture of Cardamom............ 15 minims 
Pes I WP RED 8 on ois ccc: ce conecs 4 fl. oz. 


The mixture should be allowed to stand, exposed to the 
light, during a few days, so that all the coloring matter 
which cannot be retained in solution may precipitate. It 
may then be filtered, and will remain clear for a long lime. 

The dose of this enna is from 5 to 20 minims, or 
more, if necessary, to be used with caution. 


No. 2,152.—** Four-per-cent Solution” (Junior). 

We are asked the question: ‘‘ What is a 4-per-cent 
solution? Is it 4 grains of cocaine (or any other soluble 
substance) to 100 grains of water? Or about 40 grains to 2 
fluidounces of water?” 

This question has been raised repeatedly of late, and we 
are glad to have an opportunity of stating our views 
regarding it. 

hen speaking of percentage, it is necessarily implied 
that the proportion, existing in 100 parts or corresponding 
to 100 parts, should be given in the same designation of 
either weight or measure. 

If both the fractional part and the whole product are 
liquid, there may be a doubt engendered, as to whether 
weight or measure is intended. For instance, when we 
speak of ‘80 percent alcohol.” This, of course, means an 
alcoholic liquid, containing 80 per cent of absolute alcohol, 
and 20 per cent of water, But it still remains uncertain 
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whether weight or measure is meant. To remove any 
doubt, it is necessary to specify either ‘‘ by weight ” or 
“ = measure ”’ in such cases. 

hen, however, one of the two subtances, either the 
fractional part or the whole product is a solid, it is neces- 
sary to discard the measure and to confine one’s self ex- 
clusively to weight. Both the liquid and the solid can be 
weighed. But a one of them could be measured. 
Hence, to quote the example mentioned by our corre- 
spondent, a 4-per-cent solution of a solid in water must 
necessarily be one which contains 4 parts of the solid in 
100 parts, or in other words, every 100 grains of which con- 
tain 4 grains of the solid. There is no possible way of 
getting a measure in here. 

Our correspondent commits a very common error— 
possibly only a slip of the pen—by using the expression: 
‘Is it 4 grains of cocaine (etc.) to 100 grains of water.” A 
solution thus prepared would, of course, weigh 104 grains, 
and a, it would not contain 4 per cent of 
cocaine. true 4-per-cent solution is made by dissolving 
4 grains of the solid in 96 grains of water, the product 
weighing 100 ea. 

Whenever the solution of a solid substance is prescribed 
in terms of percentage, this is always to be understood 
as being by weight. 

Two fluidounces of water weigh about 911 ins. If 
40 grains of cocaine were dissolved in 2 fluidounces of 
water, the product would weigh 951.4 grains, and would 
really contain only 3.8 per cent of the solid in solution. 

To mention other examples, belonging here, we read of 
1g solutions of corrosive sublimate, 1% solutions of nitro- 
glycerin, 5% solutions of carbolic acid, etc., etc. All of 
these are presumed to be made by weight. In practice, 
it is certainly more easy to make them by weight than by 
measure. Tare a bottle, place into the proper weight of 
the solid and then add enough of the liquid to make up 
the final weight. 


No. 2,153.—Saccharin (C. A. W.). 

This substance, the chemical name of which is anhydro- 
ortho-sulphamine-benzoic acid, and which is now manu- 
factured on a large scale under the patents of Fablberg 
and List, may be procured from any wholesale dealers of 
drugs in the country. 


No. 2,154.—Analytical Balance (Mass.). 

It is very difficult to advise any one regarding the pur- 
chase of an analytical balance, if the advice is hampered 
by conditions, or when it is not known what kind of work 
is expected to be done with the balance. It is certainly 
much more preferable to write to makers or dealers in 
balances, and to ask them to send a catalogue or price list. 
This will give more practical information than any advice 
we could give here. Our correspondent may consult the 
index of advertisements under ‘‘ Scales.” 


No. 2,155.—Tasteless Syrup of Iodide of Iron (Brock- 
ton, Mass.). 

What is called tasteless syrup of iodide of iron contains 
the iron in a condition differing from that of the officinal 
syrup. The latter contains 10 per cent, by weight, of the 
green ferrous iodide (proto-iodide), while the so-called 
tasteless preparation contains the red ferric iodide (sesqui- 
iodide). It is also customary to make the latter weaker 
than the former, the most usual formula making the taste- 
less syrup contain about 3.6 grains of ferric iodide: in each 
fluidrachm, while the officinal syrup contains about 
8 grains of ferrous iodide. If the proportion of metallic 
iron in the two preparations is compared, the syrup of 
ferrous iodide (U. S. P.) represents about 1.44 grains in 
each fluidrachm, and the syrup of ferric iodide (‘‘taste- 
less”) about 0.46 grains. It would be pharmaceutically 
— to raise the strength of the latter so as to equal the 

ormer in iron, but this would render the preparation too 
irritating; at least, it would require the administration of 
a smaller dose at a time. And, besides, it could then 
scarcely be designated any longer as tasteless. The best 
formula for preparing the tasteless syrup is the following: 


SOD. 6 Sans ecaswadn dss Ways bos sake cach eae 400 grains. 
ECU FV ANE, IGE BUG CUS , , «00.0005 ony cenan en 200 ‘* 
RSOMON AT SOLMNTUIENN, 3.0 cass, 2 ome concrete 620 <* 
ES ee SS Pe oe Pa ee ee 10 troy oz. 
Distilled Water ........... enough to make 16 fi. oz. 


Mix the Iron with 4 fluidounces of Distilled Water in a 
flask, add 267 grains of the Iodine, and apply a gentle heat 
until the Iodine is combined and the solution has acquired 
a greenish color. Then heat the contents of the flask to 
boiling, filter the liquid, and wash the filter with 4 fl. oz. 


of hot Distilled Water. To the hot filtrateadd the Citrate . 


of Potassium, and afterwards the Iodine, and agitate until 
the liquid has assumed a greenish color. Pour this upon 
the Sugar contained in a bottle, on until solution has 
been effected, and, when the liquid is cold, add enough Dis- 
tilled Water to make 16 fluidounces. 


No. 2,156.—Chicle (R.). 

Chicle, also known by the name balata, zapoto, is the 
dry milky juice of Sapota Muelleri, a member of the Sapo- 
taceous family so largely represented in the tropics. In 
Mexico, where this particular tree is at home, it is called 
zapoto chica or zapotillo, and the native Indian name is 
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xiconzopotl. e ‘‘gum” is sometimes called ‘ bully 
tree gum,” ‘‘ tuno,” or ‘‘ leche de popa.” The designation 
‘gum ” is scientifically incorrect, as it really belongs’ un- 
der the class of resins, variety caoutchoucs. It is not a 
spontaneous oxidation, but is obtained by running a belt 
around the tree in a cork-screw fashion, beginning at the 

round, and making only about 1 or 1} turns all around. 
The sap or milk is received in vessels placed below. This 
is boiled to drive out the water, and it is then cast in 
blocks varying in weight from 1 to 25 pounds, in which 
shape it comes into the market. 

Chicle, or ‘‘gum chicle,” has been found specially ser- 
viceable as an ingredient in the rubber composition for 
porous and other rubber plasters, as an ingredient of cer- 
tain kinds of chewing gum, and as an excellent insulating 
medium for electric wires. It also resists the action of 
ozone better than any other known substance, and for this 
reason, tubing made of chicle, or mainly of this substance, 
are very serviceable when ozonized air is to be conducted 
through it. 


No. 2,157.—Chromatizing Catgut (J. E. L. Co.). 

Regarding chromatizing catgut, we would say that the 
best surgeons in this country and in Europe have long 
given up this practice, as it 1s dangerous, owing to the 
weakening effect of the chromic acid upon the catgut, 
thereby rendering it liable to break at critical moments, 
and to cause death of the patient by secondary hemor- 
rhage from a tied artery. 

At Bellevue Hospital and in all the other large hospitals 
in New York City, the use of chromatized catgut has long 
been abandoned. The only kind now used is that which 
is prepared by soaking the very best raw catgut (violin or 
banjo strings of suitable size) in oil of juniper for twenty- 
four hours, and afterwards preserving it in alcohol. 

There is no excuse for practising economy in the quality 
of the catgut. Only the very best should be used, as the 
life of a patient will often depend upon the soundness of 
an artery-ligature. 

If chromatized catgut must be prepared, then Lister’s 
original method is a, the best. 

Dissolve 1 part of chromic acid in 4,000 parts of water, 
and add 200 parts of pure carbolic acid. Into this solution 
at once introduce 200 parts by weight of the catgut to be 
prepared, and macerate it for forty-eight hours, Then 
take it out, dry it quickly, and keep it in a solution of 1 
part of carbolic acid in 5 parts of some bland oil (olive or 
cotton-seed oil). 


No. 2,158.—Removing Mildew Spots (R. & Co.). 

To remove mildew spots from fabrics, the most reliable 
way that we know of is to treat the spots with a clear fil- 
tered solution of chloride of lime, or with a solution of La- 
barraque, which is to be applied for a short time, depend- 
ing on the depth of the stain or the quality of the fabric. 
Very delivate fabrics, including silk, will not stand a 
strong solution; in such cases, it should be diluted with 
water. It is also advisable to use a preliminary treatment 
with commercial solution of peroxide of hydrogen, after 
which the spots may often be removed by washing with 
soda and water, or one of the above-mentioned bleaching 
liquids may be applied before finally washing. Some mil- 
dew spots are very obstinate. If the fabric was pure 
white, the bleaching process will usually succeed. The 
farther from pure white the tint of the fabric is, the less 
successful will be the operation. 


Formulas asked for. 


1, Harriet Hubbard Ayer's Face Powder. 

2. Recamier Cream. 

3. Shiloh’s Consumption Cure and Vitalizer. 
4. Cosmetic Lotion (Palmer’s). 


Sie aceenacicntiecsnansilipieatiniaatieate 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Pharmacopoial Titles. 


DEAR Sir:—Since the revision of the U.S. Pharma- 
bs peg of 1880, I have not observed one pocreee of chemi- 
cals or alkaloids properly labelled according to the revised 
edition. I have especially noticed packages from manu- 
facturing chemists. Can we not correct this fault? 


Yours truly, 
BepForp, Mass. J. E. McKeon. 
Prescription Charge. 


Editor AMERICAN DRUGGIST.. ‘ 
Dear Sir:—I send herewith the copy of a prescription 

which I have been asked to put up, provided I could do 

so for $1.40. I told the person who offered it that $2.50 


was the least I would do it for. Here is the RB: 
MDD OP «5 p'5 60,06: 0,0.5 «080s yee 900806 be GB a He i ij. 
» eg DU OLOFIGRNOM, ..6.00:0.epabiasesede{FissGeveccee ,iner iv. 
ADELE Wy ORIINWOOU, 1 99.5.5 6:9'5. 6.6.0 610'9.0:0.0:0.0;0'0'0,0.5,0;010's,0,0 3 ij. 
CO IDE bia ss 520s bh sdbide ce neahaiewebles sce aarie Ziv 
Water of Ammonia,..........ccecceeeeeeeeeneeees 3 ij 
PPO an soles sa cunibecesseses. 60.56) seen ey sce cued Oij 
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The actual cost of this I figure at about $2.00, and how 
any druggist can prepare it for $1.40 and make anything 
out of it I cannot comprehend. Possibly some of your 
readers can enlighten me. 

I contend that no druggist could compound it and put 
in all the articles at that price, and that this goes to show 
the disadvantage an honest and conscientious druggist 
has as against an unscrupulous one who, no doubt, leaves 
out the whole or a part of the oil of wormwood, which is 
the most expensive ingredient, costing 50 cents per ounce 
for American, and $1.25 for French. 

Yours respectfully, F. E. E. H. 

CuEsTeER, Pa., April 11th, 1888. 


[Our correspondent may have been deceived in the state- 
ment that some other man had supplied it for $1.40. It 
is not unlikely that this was purely a product of the would- 
be purchaser’s imagination, and that he meant $2.40. In 
a similar case, it would be well to find out the name of the 
man who is alleged to have made such a charge and as- 
certain if it was reported correctly. In the event of your 
having another case of the same kind, might it not be 
well to get out your prices-current and show the customer 
that you can’t sell drugs for less money than you pay for 
them, and that any one who professes to do so must 
po be a fraud or a very charitable person?—Eb. AM. 

RUG. | 


Effect of Cocaine on Leeches. 


Deak Sir:—It may interest some of your readers to 
learn of an incident lately experienced by the writer. 

A physician, while treating a patient, prescribed a five- 
=: sol. cocaine, to be applied with a camel-hair 

rush ; also two leeches. 

The doctor applied the sol. cocaine to his patient on the 
art affected and wiped the part dry, then forced the 
eeches alternately to their required duty, which the 
failed to perform, and were returned to me lifeless. Well, 
two more were supplied, very nice ones, and returned in 
the same condition as those formerly. 

Then came the much-annoyed and vexed physician, 
saying: ‘‘ When I send for leeches, I don’t want embryos. 
My time is too valuable to be fooled away these busy 
times,” etc. 

At first, not saponins | that the leeches were applied to 
the parts directly absorbing the sol. cocaine, I said nothing. 

Finally, questioning the circumstances, the doctor could 
see the point without glasses. M. E. J. 


Cincinnati College of Pharmacy. 


Editor of the AMERICAN DRUGGIST. 

DEaR Sir:—The annual meeting of the Alumni Assgo- 
ciation of the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy was held 
February 16th, at which the following officers were elected : 
President, Edw. Muehlburg; First Vice-President, A. W. 
Bain; Second Vice-President, Chas. J. Kaefer; Recording 
Secretary, E. H. W. Stahlhuth; Corresponding Secretary, 
A. Wetterstroem; Treasurer, Emil Henn; Executive 
Board, L. W. Sauer, C. J. Kaefer, H. Serodino, and C. A. 
Fieber; Entertainment Committee, C. J. Kaefer, Edw. 
Muehlburg, E. H. W. Stahlhuth, W. F. Schell, and C. J. 
Lammert; Committee on Queries, L. W. Sauer, C. J. 
Kaefer, and O. E. Plath. 

A banquet was tendered the graduating class at the 
Highland House, which was participated in by the Alumni 
and invited guests. 

At a special meeting March 14th, the Alumni met to 
discuss two bills which were introduced. into the House 
and Senate ot relating to the practice of phar- 
macy in this State. The latter was a bill which had béen 
reported favorably by the Senate committee; it was an 
amendment to section 4,407 repealing the original section 
and virtually re-enacting it, thereby opening a way for 
persons three years in the drug business to become regis- 
tered without examination. 

The Alumni immediately appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Bain, Muehlburg, and Kaefer, to go to 
Columbus and defeat the bill by all fair means. 

At a subsequent meeting the committee reported that 
they had had an audience before the Hamilton County 
delegation, and pointed out the dangers to the phar- 
macy law in the bill, and so impressed the delegation 
with their opinions that it was defeated the day it came to 
a vote. 

The House bill allowing physicians of five years’ prac- 
tice to become garni is laid over for the time 
being. pectfully yours, 
ALBERT WETTERSTROEM, 
Cor. Sec’y Alumni C. C. P. 


CrxcrnnaTI, On10, March 29th, 1888, 





Denver School of Pharmacy.—The Denver (Colorado 
University has added a department of Pharmacy, which 
will open in September next. 


Nobel, the famous inventor of dynamite, recently died 
at Cannes, on the Mediterranean. 
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PRACTICAL Microscopy. A Course of 
Normal Histology for Students and 
Practitioners of Medicine by Mav- 
RICE N. MILLER, M.D., Director of 
the Department of Normal His- 
tology in the Loomis’ Laborato 
anaes f of the City of New York: 
Illustrated with 126 Photographical 
Reproductions of the Author’s Own 
Drawings. New York: William 
Wood & Co., 1887; pp. 217, 8vo. 

Ase from the general. excellence of 

this work, there is nothing in it which 

calls for especial comment in this con- 
nection, unless it be to express the re- 
gret that the author did not embrace 
the opportunity for giving a more com- 

lete list of the various reagents and 

uids employed in microscope work, 
which now have to be sought for in 
numerous publications. 

We observe some carelessness in 
the selection of language, which 
should be corrected in another edition. 


ESSENTIALS OF CHEMISTRY AND TOXI- 
cCOLOGY, for the use of Students in 
Medicine, by R. A. WitTHaus, A.M., 
M.D., ete., etc. New York: William 
Wood & Co., 1888, pp. 294. (2d ed.) 
$1.00. 


AN INDEX OF MATERIA MEDICA WITH 


PRESCRIPTION WRITING, Including 
Practical Exercises. By CHARLES 
H. May, M.D., and ARLES F. 


Mason, M.D. New York: William 
Wood & Co., 1887, pp. 267, $1.00. 
THESE two works belong to the series 
of Wood’s Pocket Manuals and em- 
brace facts which are of leading im- 
portance and which, in larger works, 
are difficult of access on account of the 
amount of relevant matter with which 
they are accompanied. They are quite 
as well suited to the wants of phar- 
maceutical as of medical students, 
and their convenient size enables them 
to be kept at hand during laboratory 
work and lectures, when the informa- 
tion they give is most opportune and 

most easily remembered. 


600 MEDICAL Don'ts or the Physician’s 
Utility Enchanced. By FRep. C. 
VALENTINE, M.D., etc. New York: 
G. W. Dillingham. London: 8. Low, 
Son & Co., 1887, pp. 144. 

OF all the books that we have seen 

composed of medical axioms, this is 

by far the best. Too many of this class 
hand-books have been the work of 

persons dominated by an -ism or a 

-pathy, and are correspondingly un- 

reliable as authorities; this one, how- 


ever, shows no evidence of such a- 


Balletin of Medical Societies.—The following bulletin of medical meetings of 
piled by the Medical Standard, will be serviceable to intending exhibitors of pharmaceutical products. 
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bias, but is full, from cover to cover, 
of practical suggestions and uncom- 
mon good sense. The usefulness of 
many physicians would, without 
doubt, be greatly enchanced, by ob- 
serving the truths which this little 
manual contains in the advice given 
to their patrons, and non-professional | 
readers would likewise increase their 
chances of a long and pcr life 
by following its precepts 


TOILET MEDICINE. A Popular Scien- 
tific Manual on the Correction of 
Bodily Defects and the Improve- 
ment and Preservation of Personal 
Appearance; together with Formu- 
le for all the Special Preparations 
Recommended. ond Edition. By 
EDWARD WooTON, B.Sc., etc. New- 
York: J. H. Vail & Co., 1888, pp. 
114, 8vo. 


IN many respects, this is a useful book, 
put it contains too little matter relat- 
ing to the cp implied by its title, 
and too much of wholly ‘irrelevant 
matter, or of matters which are not 
suitable for use by non-professional 

rsons. Moreover, much of the in- 

ormation and advice given is not con- 
consistent with the views of medical 
men at the present time, and, in afew 
instances, might result, if followed, in 


injury. 
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California............ |R. H. Plummer, San Francisco W. A. Briggs, Sacramenco.....|/San Francisco, April 15..... C. G. Kenyon... 
Colorado...... . 8. E. Solly, Colorado Springs. . is A. Fish, Denver............ Colorado Springs, June 19...|B. F. Adams,... 
oe es yg aed Gani i Bacon, New Haven. ....... 8. B. St. John, Hartford....... New Haven, May 23....... . |W. Y. Carmalt.. 
RSS SU SbaGn cbwenlDeieh SES seb bs cm be ek honk ors odbc] Ea bene ss ob cscs bobs s'ab ob awl 1 60Reh obs 50esbbese0 seas seesdebeeicss has wewer 
—— seh ak pbiwRS Z H. Hopkins, Milton......... C.R. Layton, Georgetown. |Georgetown, June 8......... C. R. Layton 
POU. caltivebiccdvies] Caloudestbaes ci LLESESs shh aWwhksSauatee=> sonsccseccnes. 0004 slagebebebee pease ass'a aps pesepelvee er als’ a0 
Georgia .............. | A. G. Whitehead, Waynesboro.) A. B. Ashworth, Atianta..... Rome, April eg oreacarscdeaaeres « 
Illinois ...... oe |W.O, Ensign, Rutland.. ..... |D, W. Graham, Chicago..... Rock Island, May 15......... C. "Truesdale. . 
ae S. H. Charlton, Seymour. . ../E. 8. Elder, Indianapolis...... Indianapolis, June 5..... . |L. M. Rowe.. 
eee |J.C. Hinsey, Ottumwa.. ..|S. 8. Lytte, Iowa City......... Des Moines, May 16.........|J. M. Emmert.. 
SO eae |L, A. Buck, Peabody.......... J. E, Minney, Topeka. ....... Topeka, May 1..+.......... W.S. oe 
ee | | J. G. Brooks, Paducah........ J.8. Bailey, Stanford......... Crab Orchard Springs, — J. G. Brooks. . 
Louisiana ........ ....|J. Jones, New Orleans ........ P. B. McCutcheon, N.O....... Monroe, April 21.......ccccs[ocescecccess Khe 
Nl bn ES BS AR. at laa, Pc Pec ea Cie oe eee eS ee ee ee OS ee 
Massachusetts........ I. H. Gage, Worcester........ F. W. Goss, Boston............ Boston, June 12. ‘bauvnesaeese J. B. Swift ..... 
coe pe SS T. A. McGraw, Detroit........ G. Duffield, Detroit........... Detroit, June 14 ........ ...|H. O. Walker... 
Minnesota............ iC. F. McComb, Paeth6.. .. C. B. Witherle, St. Paul....... St. Paul, June _ MSGi. A. E. Senker.,. 
Mississippi ...........| |N. L. Guice, Natchez......... W. E. Todd, Clinton........ ee Jackson, re | a J. F. Hunter.... 
ores en SE EEE |F. J. Lutz, St. Louis........... J. H. Duncan, Kansas City....| Kansas City ees 5 ewancape Gearon ss eeeee 
— ae sient |G. H. Peebles, David City..... oe S. V. Mansfelde, Ashland..|Lincoln ............. c.ceec}eee saaiee We 
eee Bee Liss sbhbn dallp MaRS bOs. bal sos chekbyeabebsssseese esses bes A re ere ees Loko ees 
New Hampshire ...... S. W. Roberts, Wakefield...... G P. Conn, Concord........ .-|Cuoncord, June 19......... .. J. A. Watson 
New Jersey........... J. W. Ward, Trenton.. ...... W. Pierson, Orange....... ....| Lake Hopatcong, June 19.../J.G. Ryerson... 
ake |S. B. Ward, Albany........... W. M. Smith, Syracuse........|Albany, February 5, 1889... .|/F. C. Curtis 
N.Y, aesomiation. ...-1 oh bhnkbilee Gascihe bkbesiisi=shnsl REb dawns <soan.0p0hvedsku a odclubeness sum aceausazes sass ovecd>oeaepeet- 
North Carolina... .|T. S. Haigh, Fayetteville...... J. M. Baker, po ee Fayetteville, May 8...... eet pee SS 
LUE ig ceribbascesonee |S. F, Forbes, Toledo........... A. Collamore, Toledo...... Columbus, June 13....... Pe ere 
ee ere |\K. A. J. McKenzie, Portland. C. C. Strong, Portland Sackaae PERRI, OS ORS. 65 oss 6 hea nek bees kun 
Pennsylvania......... R J. Levis, Philadelphia...... W. B. Atkinson, Philadelphia | Philadelphia....... ..... "|S. H. Packard. 
Rhode Island......... ees. Do. one oe esne ee Oc cccleccsccese +00 cesteW clic cte ess Jb fu douse cevcbleetoccvveuses Sie selseed deiite. 
Homa Garolinn ... .... | Te MAMONB Fd 5 obs Ve neetd's'e J.L. Dawson Wb dedbdve dere .|Columbia, April Sines. us doD dS od Kichlé 
Tennessee... ......... P. D. Sims, Chattanooga eens A. Morrison, Nashville ....... Knoxville... ..... Shit dalsd R. Cheatham... 
— 7 eT » 2s} lee Burroughs Er banberes shoe’ F, E, Daniels, re Austin, April 18 ........... odukeb adhd ase 
Pets LJ utt6e been eel > es eh be aeE> Mid banc hath haenbn sso 246.0506 bn bd 0's 0+ 06 .196054554 50050080 60k moe 00 6s eocfaccccepesccccces 
NG ap onc<n 510 ox i R. Campbell, Bellows Falls. D.C. Hawley, po ear sottwte St. Albans, June 28..... D.C, Hawley.. 
bn |B. Blackford, Lynchburg... L, B. Edwards, Richmond.....|Norfolk, November ......]... bhi ve' soeee 
Washington Territory.| E. L. Smith, ‘Seattle. ......... C. H. Merrick, Seattle......... [cteiseeseeeesseees seeeees Ace sveeedomeeees 
West Virginia........ |L. 8. Brock, Morgantown..... J. L. Fullerton, Charleston....| Huntington, May 16.. ‘|J. D. Myers..... 
Wisconsin............ - G. Armstrong, Boscobel... .|J, T. Reeve, Appleton.... ....|Milwaukee, May 1..........|..... B ctev Py de'500 
| 
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